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LITERARY  CRITICISM.  liimself  with  a  comfortable  life,  without  troubling  his 

_  head  much  about  science  or  the  affairs  of  the  world  at 

_  .  .  ^  y>7i  o  •  Ti/r  *  A  TiM  *  lai’ge.  IIc  is  fond  of  spending  his  evenings  in  society, 

Rem  m  Bra^ihen,  auf  be fehl  Seiner  at  Maxtmhan  games  deeply.  Tie  is  inmle^e  in  his 

'.oon'  ‘  •  f  der  Jahren  181 In,  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  begins  to 

1820,  Mwa  besenneben  von  Ur  von  Spix  und  vi  .  f,  ,  ^  e  ..  aim 

./  rr.  1,^  looo  «how  some  liking,  though  as  yet  little  taste,  for  art.  >V  hen 

Dr  von  Martms,  Drei  Iheile.  4to.  Pp.  1388.  i  i,.  ,  i  i  .1  1  •  .•  1  a-  i*  • 

I  •  rj  -I  1-  L  1  A  At  1  A- 1  -  \  does  read,  rrench  authors,  and  in  particular  \  oltaire 

(  Travels  in  Drazd,  accomplished  at  the  command  of  Ins  '  ,  i»  i  4 

.  .  n/r  •  -1-  T  1  T  T.--  ^  r3  y.  aud  Jtousseaii,  are  his  tavoiirites. 

Maiestu  Maximilian  Joseph  i.,  Kinq  of  Havana^  •  1  v.  1  .  .  1  •  .  .1 

XA.IAJ  y  A  ll  T»  .  1  TA  it  IS  only  when  we  have  penetrated  into  the  province 

the  Years  \^\1  m/  1820.  By  Dr  von  Spi.x:  and  Dr  c  ^  ^  ..  ,  ,  *  rp, 

^  i  A  A  ^  ,  or^r^  \  Paulo  that  we  recognise  a  national  character.  Ihe 

vou  Martius.  Ihree  Parts.  i-to.  Pp.  1.388.)  i*  ..  1  •  n  n  j  •  .i  1 

„  ,  A  T  .  .  4^1  .  .  Paulist,  as  he  is  generally  called,  enioys  the  proud  con- 

Munchen  :  By  the  Author.  Leipzig:  rleischer.  ..  xi  .  a.  c  a{  •  1  1 

iftOQ  ^1  ^  sciousness  that  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  has  been 

^6,  le  ,  am  .  .  peopled  from  his  province,  and  that  his  community  is  still 

(Second  Notice.)  regarded  as  more  manly  and  enterprising  than  the  rest. 

**  Next  week  we  will  essay  the  portraiture  of  its  inha>  The  first  settlement  of  this  colony  took  place  early  in  the 
bitants,”  were  the  last  words  of  our  previous  notice  of  sixteenth  century.  Long  after  the  mother  country  had 
this  work,  and  they  form  what  we  believe  players  call  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Spain,  we  find  the  settlers  evin- 
the  “  cue”  of  our  present  discourse.  cing  their  disaffection  to  the  conqueror  by  w.aging  war 

There  is  p.  strong  admixture  of  Negroes  and  native  i  against  the  Spanish  settlements.  When  their  enter- 
Iiidians  in  the  Brazilian  population.  As  these  races,  prising  spirits  were  not  thus  engaged,  we  find  them  iii 
however,  are  marked  with  the  features  common  to  them  j  search  of  gold,  pressing  boldly  onward  through  the  uii- 
tivery  where,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  afterwards  indicate  '  known  mountain  defiles  of  what  is  now  termed 
the  proportions  they  bear  to  the  inhabitants  of  European  '  Minas  Geraes,  where  the  dreary  desert  or  the  tangled 
descent,  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  them.  I  primeval  forest  were  alike  inefficient  to  check  their  path. 

The  European  blood  of  the  Brazilians  has  in  several  |  Impelled  by”  the  same  motive,  they  penetrated  jis  far  as 
districts  been  strongly  tinctured  by  intermarriages  with  !  the  territory  now  included  in  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
the  natives;  everywhere,  however,  the  characteristics  of  !  and  founded  'the  first  settlement  there.  Still  insatiiite, 
the  Caucasian  race  predominate  among  tho.se  who  are  j  they  sailed  up  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  penetrated  its 
admitted  to  rank  as  In  the  sea-board  provinces  of  inorasses,  and  founded  colonies  in  the  mighty  inland 

Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  Maranhao,  the  intercourse  with  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso.  Since  the  time,  however,  that 
Europe,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  old  ■  the  emigrants  from  S.  Paulo  have  to  a  certain  degree 
continent,  has  considerably  modified  that  peculiar  cha-  :  occupied  these  lands,  a  greater  number  of  the  Paulists 
racter  superinduced  upon  the  descendants  of  the  first  i  have  restricted  themselves  to  a  home  life,  and  the  rearing 
settlers  by  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  among  '  of  cattle.  Their  countenances  betray  a  greater  ailmixture 
which  they  find  themselves  ]daced.  In  Rio  Janeiro,  of  Indian  blood  than  we  find  in  any  of  the  other  pro- 
wiiich,  since  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  1808,  vinces.  They  are  strong  and  muscular,  excellent  horse- 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  capital,  this  softening  down  men,  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  lasso.  Both  men 
of  peculiarities  has  gone  to  the  greatest  extent.  It  has  and  women  are  remarkable  for  a  fund  ol  na'icetc  and 
been  calculated  that  between  the  year  w’’e  have  named,  good-humour.  The  latter  have  been  charged  witli 
and  1817,  more  than  24,000  Portuguese  refugees  settled  I  lightness  of  character,  by  those  who  cannot  discriminate 
in  that  city.  In  addition  to  these,  came  multitudes  of  between  the  plain  speaking  of  innocence  and  dissoliife- 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  artisans  and  mer-  ness.  The  men  are  with  all  their  good-humour  sudden 
chants,  allured  by’’  the  opening  of  the  port  to  all  traders,  in  quarrel,  unbending,  and  obstinate.  3’heir  romantic 
Such  an  accession  of  emigrants  from  different  countries  1  attachment  to  jierilous  undertakings  still  sends  so  many 
could  iiot  fail  to  awaken  a  kind  of  cosmopolite  feeling,  *  xvanderers  abroad,  that  in  every  province  of  Brazil  you 
and  to  modify  the  manners  of  the  old  inhabitants.  If  in  find  a  number  of  Paulists  domiciliated.  With  all  this 
*»o  other  way,  it  must  have  had  this  effect  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  they  make  but  indifferent  soldiers, 
change  it  produced  iu  the  relative  proportions  of  the  The  restraint  makes  them  chafe.  They  have  not  learn- 
white  and  coloured  inhabitants.  Previous  to  1808,  the  ed,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  to  devote  their  time 
population  of  Rio  did  not  exceed  50,000  souls,  of  whom  exclusively  to  cards,  although  these  instruments  of 
the  coloured  portion  was  decidedly  the  more  numerous,  pastime  are  sometimes  to  be  met  witli.  Conversation, 
in  1817,  from  the  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  number  Avith  song  and  dance  iiiterniiiigled,  is  their  chief  nmiise- 
<d  inhabitants  amounted  to  upwards  of  110,000,  and  the  !  ment.  Tliey  are  hospitable  in  the  extreme, 
relative  proportion  of  the  blacks  to  the  whites  was  nearly  I  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso, 
inverted.  Goyaz,  and  ^Miiias  Geraes,  peopled  in  a  great  measure 

Notwithstanding  this  accession  of  European  energy,  from  S.  Paulo,  bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  Bra- 
however,  and  the  yet  more  inspiring  effects  of  national  zilians  Ave  have  been  attempting  to  describe.  In  Minas 
independence,  the  inhabitant  of  Rio  Janeiro  retains  still  Geraes,  however,  Avhich  has  the  most  treqiient  and 
many  characteristics  of  the  colonist-— a  Avant  of  sufficient  liirect  intercour.se  with  the  capital,  and  which  has  re¬ 
reliance  upon  his  own  powers,  an  inclination  to  content  ceived  next  to  it  the  greatest  accession  of  foreign  settlers, 
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this  character  has  been  proportionately  modified.  On  has  contributed  in  its  turn  to  exasperate  the  hatred  enter- 
the  inland  frontiers  of  Bahia  and  Minas,  among  the  tained  by  the  native  Brazilian  against  European  settlers, 
immense  salt-works  on  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  the  time  The  inhabitants  of  Para  have  a  distinctive  character 
which  the  peculiar  mode  of  conducting  them  leaves  upon  not  only  in  respect  to  their  neighbours  of  Maranhao,  but 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  Avant  of  Intel-  all  the  other  provincials  of  Brazil.  This  being  one  of  the 
lectual  resources,  have  rendered  many  of  them  slaves  of  latest  planted  colonies,  the  citizens  of  pure  European 
a  gambling  spirit.  descent  are  comparatively  more  numerous  than  in  the 

Returning  to  the  coast,  the  first  place  of  sufficient  con-  other  provinces.  Many  families  were  transported  hither 
sequence  to  detain  us  as  we  pass  along  southward  from  from  Massagao  in  Morocco,  when  that  town  was  vohin- 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  the  Reconcavn  of  Bahia.  The  trace  of  tarily  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  17G9.  \(»t 
Indian,  and  even  African  descent,  in  the  countenances  of  a  few  emigrated  from  the  Azores— their  descendants  are 
the  citizens,  is  much  more  frequent  here  than  in  Rio.  This  more  marked  by  an  honest  bluiruess  of  address  tlian  other 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  late  emigrations  of  Europe-  Portuguese.  The  present  race  is  chietly  remarkable  foi- 
ans  into  the  latter,  and  to  the  essential  services  rendered  a  quiet  cheerful  temper.  Here,  as  elsewhere,. the  Euro- 
by  the  coloured  races  in  defending  the  former  against  the  pcan  hy  birth  maintains  his  superiority  over  his  less  eu- 
Ilutch,  which  were  in  many  instances  rewarded  with  terprising  brother  of  Transatlantic  origin.  The  only 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  This  circumstance,  how  ever,  effect  that  a  consciousness  of  this  fact  has  as  yet  produced 
has  only  increased  that  sense  of  pride  so  remarkablejn  in  Para,  is  to  excite  greater  confidence  in  his  services  as  a 
all  who  can  attach  themselves  to  the  whites,  in  countries  mercantile  agent.  Here,  as]|elsewhere,  when  the  revolu- 
where  the  different  races  are  brought  into  collision.  The  tion  in  Portugal  broke  out,  popular  fury  evinced  itself  in 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  those  of  Portugal,  modi-  excesses  against  the  European  party  ;  but  they  were  coii- 
hed  considerably,  how  ever,  by  commercial  relations  and  fined  exclusively  to  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes,  and 
the  influence  of  French  and  English  literature.  The  were  soon  restrained.  The  inhabitants  of  Para  are  more 
inhabitants  of  Bahia  have  all  along  manifested  an  unwill-  inclined  to  a  quiet  hand  at  cards,  than  either  music  or 
ingness  to  send  their  sons  to  Portugal  for  education — in  dancing.  They  have  no  theatre,  nor  any  public  places  of 
this  unlike  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rio,  most  of  whose  amusement.  But  for  their  language  and  colour,  they 
sons,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  received  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Dutch  colony, 
their  education  at  the  university  of  Coimbra.  It  was,  in-  AVe  have  now  gone  ov’er  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
deed,  in  Bahia  and  the  neighbouring  province  of  Pernam-  the  country  which  can  be  considered  as  settled.  The 
huco,  that  a  political  hatred  towards  the  native  Portuguese  provinces  of  Gram  Para,  and  Rio  Negro,  with  the  excep- 
showed  itself  most  early,  and  has  been  most  permanent  tion  of  the  territory  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
and  bitter.  The  Portuguese  party  are  attached  to  the  the  former,  are  inhabited  mainly  by  hordes  of  nomadic 
old  system  of  dependence  on  the  mother-country,  and  to  Indians,  wdth  here  and  there  a  military  station,  under 
all  her  laws  and  practices.  They  call  themselves  FiJhos  the  protection  of  which  a  few  settlers  have  crept  together. 
ilo  ReinOy  but  are  denominated  by  their  opponents,  Pes  The  copper-coloured  race  are  also  the  only  occupants  of 
de  chumbo,  (leaden  feet.)  The  other  party  are  in  general  large  territories  within  the  settled  districts.  Where,  at  a 
attached  to  republican  principles,  and  wish  to  see  the  distance  from  the  white  man,  they  seem  to  have  made  no 
provinces  of  Brazil  united  under  the  forms  of  a  federa-  advances  beyond  the  state  in  which  they  Avere  found  at 
tive  republic.  Their  principles  are  diffused  by  means  of  the  discovery  of  their  continent.  Near  him,  they  have 
masonic  associations.  degenerated  both  in  moral  and  physical  character.  The 

The  Bahians  evince  little  taste  for  literature.  Even  clergy’’  strove  to  civilize  them,  but,  by’^  adopting  an  erro- 
the  theatre  is  indifferently  supported,  and  the  performers  neous  system  of  management,  they  stupified  them,  and, 
chiefly  persons  of  colour.  Stars  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  at  best,  superinduced  only  a  superficial  culture.  The 
in  general  well  received,  but  find  it  difficult  to  procure  laity  have  treated  them  on  all  occasions  harshly  and  op- 
serious  attention  for  tragical  representations.  If  they  press! vely% 

do  not  gratify  the  audience  with  farces,  it  takes  the  liberty  The  Negroes  are  the  same  lighthearted,  thoughtless 
of  making  a  farce  of  Avhat  is  going  forward.  At  some  race  that  we  find  them  the  Avide  Avorld  oA'er.  Brazil  is 
public  places  of  entertainment,  the  company  amuses  itself  noAv  the  only  country’’  that  carries  on  the  slaA'e  trade 
with  lotto  and  forfeits.  Deep  play  at  cards  and  dice  is  avoAvedly  and  to  any  extent.  This  branch  of  commerce 
common  enough  in  the  coffee-houses  and  private  clubs,  does  not  certainly  add  to  the  morality  of  her  coast  popii- 
The  wealthier  classes  are  fond  of  giving  great  entertain-  lation.  The  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  blacks,  from  the 
meats,  at  which  they  display  all  their  ancestral  plate,  and  moment  they  leave  their  native  shore  till  they  are  dis- 
the  guests  sit  down  to  a  magnificent  repast  Avith  small-  posed  of,  are  revolting  in  their  nature.  Once  sold,  they 
swords  by  their  side,  constrained  by  the  observance  of  a  do  not  find  the  Portuguese,  any  more  than  the  Spaniard, 
thousand  antiquated  ceremonies.  After  dinner,  an  indif-  a  harsh  taskmaster.  In  the  interior,  the  simple  family 
ferent  band  of  music  makes  its  ::;'pearance,  and  drones  in  relations  scarcely  allow  them  to  feel  their  bonds, 
the  ears  of  the  feasters,  until  it  drives  them  to  the  dance.  In  portraying  the  peculiarities  of  different  districts, 
Pursuing  our  way  along  the  coast,  Ave  find  in  Maranhao  Ave  have  had  occasion  to  glance  at  the  state  of  intellectual 
the  first  traces  of  *a  differently  constituted  societjr.  The  culture.  Throughout  Brazil  it  is  at  Ioav  ebb.  The 
pure  white  population  has  here  a  decided  ascendency ;  sciences  are  little  cultivated  beyond  what  is  demanded 
next,  in  point  of  number,  come  the  Negroes,  and  last  of  for  the  use  of  the  sailor,  the  miner,  and  the  surgeon, 
all  persons  with  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  The  num-  Literature  is  only  knoAvn  in  the  shape  of  some  French 
her  of  wealthy  French  and  English  houses  Avhich  have  Avriters  on  belles  lettres.  The  sentiments  the  readers 
establishments  here,  and  the  practice  of  the  rich  Maran-  imbibe  from  them,  harmonizing  with  the  natural  tend- 
hots  to  send  their  daughtei's  (previous  to  the  revolution)  ency  to  self-indulgence,  increased  by  a  tropical  climate, 
to  Portugal  for  their  education,  and  their  sons  to  France  struggle  Avith  their  early  superstitions  after  a  manner 
and  England,  have  contributed  to  establish  a  more  re-  rather  fitted  to  confuse  and  taint  than  to  enlighten, 
fined  and  dignified  tone  in  general  society^,  than  in  any  Throughout  the  land  the  most  frequent  crimes  are  mnr- 
other  city  in  Brazil.  The  Avomen  are  famed  for  personal  ders,  prompted  by  gambling  quarrels  or  jealousy.  On 
and  household  virtues.  Intellectual  pursuits  are  not  the  coast  the  rude  banditti  fostered  in  the  slave  trade  are 
much  in  vogue — the  climate  they  say  is  too  hot  for  study',  a  nuisance*  On  the  borders  of  the  Sertaos,  small  bands 
There  is,  indeed,  a  degi*ee  of  listlessness  in  their  charac-  of  desperate  bankrupts,  fugitive  slav'es,  &c.,  sometimes 
ter,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  lias  served  to  league  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  smng- 
throw  all  public  business  into  the  hands  of  bolder  and  more  gling.  In  the  lonelier  districts,  passion  has  been  known 
active  adventurers  from  Europe;  and  this  circumstance  to  drive  men  who  felt,  or  fancied  themselves  bey'ond  the 
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reach  of  l.aw,  to  crimes  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  Kuropo. 
Taken,  however,  en  inasse,  the  population  of  Brazil,  al- 
thoutjh  often  rude,  always  without  systematic  knowledge, 
is  healthy  at  the  c^ire,  and,  having  plenty  of  elbow-room, 
affords  good  grounds  for  the  fairest  anticipations. 

The  JBeautiefi  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles:  the  Second ; 
a  Series  of  Portraits,  illustrating  the  Memoirs  of  Pc 
Oramniont,  Pepgs,  Kvehjn,  Clarendon,  and  other  con- 
temporarg  Writers;  irifli  Memoirs,  Critical  and  Pio- 
qrapliicaL  I5y  iMrs  Jameson,  Authoress  of  ‘‘  Memoirs 
of  the  lioves  of  the  Poets,”  &c.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  4to.  London  :  Colburn  and  Bentley.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Bell  and  Bradfute.  18.31. 

We  could  spend  a  day  examining  these  portraits,  and 
‘Malk  a  summer  sun  quite  down  the  skies”  descanting 
upon  them.  We  would  imprint  upon  our  minds  the 
characters  of  their  varied  beauties,  guess,  from  the  index 
of  each  face,  at  the  temper  and  fortunes  of  its  owner, 
then  consult  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  and  laugh  at  our 
own  blunders,  or  wonder  when  the  arrow  had  liit  the 
mark. 

Thus  : — “  La  Belle  Hamilton” — what  full  voluptuous 
beauty !  As  we  have  her  in  Lely’s  picture,  she  seems  of 
regal  stature,  and  a  very  little  embonpoint.  Her  rich 
drapery  falls  in  massive  unconstrained  folds  around  her. 
Her  head  is  somewhat  inclined.  Her  redundant  locks 
are  gathered  back,  but  a  few  stray  curls  have  escaped, 
and  throw  tiny  transparent  shadows  over  her  broad  white 
brow.  Her  face  is  of  a  perfect  oval— her  nose  promi¬ 
nent  enough  to  give  her  the  expression  of  decision,  but 
well  proportioned,  and  of  an  elegant  outline — her  mouth 
is  delicately  formed,  the  lips  rather  full,  expressive  of 
sentiment,  with  some  degree  of  haughtiness— the  chin  (a 
feature  of  no  small  importance)  balances  the  brow,  with¬ 
out  being  so  prominent  as  to  give  a  masculine  expression. 
The  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  languishing.  Altogether, 
the  form  is  the  full  developement  of  luxurious  womanly 
beauty,  prevented  from  becoming  over-sweet  by  a  due 
mixture  of  strength.  The  whole  surface  tingles  with 
sentiment.  The  expression  is  as  of  one  abstracted,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  full  tbrobbings  of  her  own  heart,  lost  in  the 
reveries  of  glowing  self-suflicing  passion. 

What  was  the  fate  of  such  a  creature  ?  Her  mingling 
pride,  passion,  and  loveliness,  render  her  an  object  wor¬ 
thy  the  competition  of  kings  who  “  hold  the  gorgeous 
East  in  fee.”  'I'he  elevated  sentiment  which  speaks  in 
every  lineament,  denote  her  one  born  to  love  and  be  be¬ 
loved,  with  engrossing  ardour.  Hers  are  not  those 
piquant  charms  which  touch  the  most  frivolous  soul. 
But  her  beauty  is  a  consuming  and  dazzling  lire  for  those 
deeper  natures  who  can  feel  it.  Surely  she  could  love 
nothing  unworthy  of  her — surely  she  could  not  love  in 
vain. 

^Vhat  a  painfully  ludicrous  contrast  does  her  real  his¬ 
tory  afford  to  those  dreams !  She  was,  in  truth,  all  that 
've  have  described  her,  and  more.  In  the  midst  of  a 
dissolute  court  she  was  irreproachably  virtuous.  To 
strong  natural  powers  of  mind  she  added  an  elevated 
piety.  And  yet  this  noble  being  wedded  with  a  sharper. 
She  before  whom  the  noblest  of  England’s  youth  were 
I>roud  to  bow  down,  squandered  away  the  rich  treasure 
of  her  love  upon  one — vain,  ignorant,  and  cowardly— a 
giimbler,  a  false  friend,  and  a  malignant  enemy.  St 

/vreinond  has  given  us  his  picture  with  his  usual  feli¬ 
city  : 


“  C’est  celui  qu’on  vit  a  la  cour, 
.ladis  si  galant  sans  amour, 

Le  meme  qui  sut  a  Bruxelles 
(  oinme  ici  plairie  aiix  demoiselles  ; 
(iagiier  tout  I’argent  des  maris, 

Kt  puis  revenir  a  Paris, 

Ayaiit  couru  toute  la  terre, 

Dans  le  jeu,  I’amour  et  la  guerre. 


Insolent  en  pros]»eriti*. 

Fort  courtois  en  necessity, 

L’ame  en  fortune  liberale, 

Aux  crcanciers  pas  trop  loyale  ! 

Qui  n’a  change,  in  changera, 

Et  seul  an  moinle  qu’on  verra 
I  Soutenir  la  blanche  vicillesse 

i  ('omme  il  a  passe  la  jeunesse. 

I  ^  >*  * 

\\  est  des  heros  pour  la  guerre, 
grille  gramls  homines  sur  la  terre 
3Iais  an  sens  de  St  l^vremond 
I  Bien  qu’un  (  ’hevalier  de  Grammont ; 

I  Et  jamais  ne  sera  de  vie, 

Plus  admire  et  moins  suivie  !” 

Yet  this  creature,  by  dint  of  incessant  importunity, 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  ])leasing  manners, 
won  the  love  of  the  queenly  Hamilt<»m  He  was  not 
even  capable  of  appreciating  its  worth,  for  he  would  have 
quitted  England  without  performing  his  engagements, 
had  not  her  brothers  ]>ursued  him.  “  Ghevalier  de 
Grammont,  n’avez  vous  ricnoublio  a  Londres?” — “  Par- 
donnez  inoi,  im'ssieurs,  j’ai  oublie  d’epouser  votresoMir.” 
Even  after  marriage  he  proved  inconstant,  ami  more  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  gaming,  than  to 
his  wife.  “  jVIarriages,”  they  say,  “  arematle  in  heaven.” 
We  have  our  doubts. 

Who  comes  next  ?  ‘‘  La  Belle  Stewart.”  Here  is  a 

different — w^e  suspect  an  inferior  style  of  beauty,  yet  ex¬ 
quisite  in  its  kind,  '^fhe  anecdote  is  well  known  that  it 
was  this  lady  from  whom  the  j)roportions  of  the  Britan¬ 
nia  on  our  copper  coinage  were  borrowed.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lely  in  a  close-fitting  satin  dress,  with  a  bow 
in  her  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  advancing,  part  of  her 
drapery  stn'aming  back.  The  mass  <d’  her  fair  hair  is 
gathered,  and  bound  behind  by  a  string  of  jie.irls,  from 
which  the  heavy  tresses  fall  in  waves  down  upon  her 
I  shoulders.  A  succession  of  slender  ringlets  encircle  her 
face,  to  which  its  own  roundness  and  receiling  brow  com¬ 
municate  something  of  an  ini’antile  expression.  Her 
features,  however,  are  delicately  formed  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  the  ]»aly  gob!  of  her  hair  parting  above  a 
smooth  brow  of  delicate  white,  beneath  which  the  blue 
veins  shine  distinctly  through — her  large  steady  eyes — and 
her  full,  richly-coloured  lips,  are  of  a  dazzling  heauty. 
Her  charms,  how<‘vcr,  are  those  of  a  spirit  of  the  ele¬ 
ment — that  figure  and  face  exiiress  neither  wotnan’ssoul 
nor  capability  of  woman’s  jiassion.  And  this  time  we 
are  not  so  far  mistaken.  She  walked  immaculate  amid 
a  tainted  court,  from  natural  coldness  of  disposition,  and 
a  petty,  calculating  selfishness,  not  from  the  abiding  sup¬ 
port  of  principle.  Her  ilelight  was  to  allure  all,  but 
gratify  none.  And  she  finished  at  last  by  marrying  a 
man,  whom,  by  her  own  account,  she  neither  respected 
nor  loved,  a  good-natured  timorous  sot,  for  an  establish¬ 
ment.  The  bow  which  Lely  has  jiut  into  her  hand,  and 
her  huntress  dress,  are,  we  suppose,  typical  of  the  chaste 
sister  of  Ajiollo.  She  Avas  a  good  enough  Diana  for  the 
Olympus  of  Avhich  (Tarles  II.  Avas  the  .lupiter. 

Emilia,  Gountess  of  Ossory,  is  a  being  of  a  nobler 
class.  She  sits  among  her  languishing  and  sparkling  com¬ 
peers  as  among  them,  not  of  them.  Her  dark  hair  is 
simply  braided  above  a  broad  and  lofty  broAV.  Her  full 
dark  eyes  repose  beneath  eyebrows  of  the  most  delicate 
jienriTmg.  Her  cheeks  have  a  slight  tendency  to  ful¬ 
ness,  but  bend  gracefully  towards  each  other,  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  soft  roundeil  chin.  Her  nose  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  long,  but  her  mouth  is  beautifully  formed,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  utmost  sweetness.  She  sits  rapt  in 
thought,  one  arm  supported  on  a  sculptured  vase,  the 
other  rests  un(!onsciou'‘:ly  in  her  lap.  j  here  Is  j>iirity, 
gentleness,  and  attachment  in  her  Avhole  appearance. 
.She  is  a  hero’s  bidde,  and  worthy  of  him  ;  the  bride  of 
Ossory— the  assertor  of  his  country’s  rights  on  all  occa- 
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sions — the  bravest  fighter  of  lier  battles — of  him  who 
braved  the  dissolute  suborner  of  murder  even  in  the 
sovereign’s  presence.  Her  thoughts  are  with  her  absent 
lord.  Poor  Ossory,  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  silly  heart¬ 
less  vanity  of  a  worthless  court,  and  his  gentle  flower 
never  raised  her  head  again.  If  we  thought  Holland  had 
such  daughters  now,  we  would  embark  in  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  to-morrow,  singing. 

Oh  !  come  to  the  island  with  me,  maiden, 

And  be  an  islander’s  bride.” 

Elizabeth  Lady  Denham— her’s  is  a  tragic  tale.  Peruse 
her  countenance,  and  then  listen  to  her  story.  Her  fea¬ 
tures  are  too  large  to  entitle  her  face  to  the  praise  of  per¬ 
fect  beauty ;  but  there  is  something  in  her  voluptuous 
chin,  lamping  eyes,  and  lips  compressed  as  if  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  over-luxurious  expression,  and  in 
the  rich  glow  of  her  complexion,  that  dazzles  the  be¬ 
holder  too  much  to  admit  of  his  discerning  this  fault. 
Her  full  bosom  heaves  with  strong  emotion.  Now  for 
her  adventures.  When  yet  quite  a  girl,  she  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  court,  with  a  view  to  her  supplanting  Lady 
Castlemaine  in  the  king’s  affections.  All  her  lures,  how¬ 
ever,  failed,  and  her  relations  forced  her  to  marry  Sir 
John  Denham,  a  man  old  enough  to  he  her  grandfather. 
She  was  pursued  by  the  licentious  addresses  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  hesitated,  not  on  account  of  any  virtuous  feel¬ 
ing,  but  from  a  vain  wish  to  heighten  the  eclat  of  her 
conquest.  She  demanded  the  post  of  lady  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  Duchess,  and  the  Duke  insisted  that  it 
should  be  conferred  upon  her.  Sir  John,  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  a  most  unmerciful  satirist  of  wittols, 
was  now  attacked  on  all  hands  with  ironical  congratula¬ 
tions  on  his  wife’s  advancement.  Between  jealousy  and 
shame,  he  Avould  have  hung  himself,  but  that  he  had 
too  much  wit,  and  too  little  courage.”  Suddenly  Lady 
Denham  sickened,  and  died^before  she  had  completed 
her  twenty-first  year.  Her  agony  was  extreme,  and  her 
own  impression,  as  well  as  that  of  all  who  saw  her,  w’as 
that  she  had  been  poisoned.  What  a  death  !  In  the 
bloom  of  youth,  longing  for  pleasure,  with  its  fountains 
gushing  plenteously  before  her,  unchecked  by  any  con¬ 
scientious  restraints,  she  is  struck  down  just  as  she  reaches 
forth  her  hand.  Racked  with  the  most  acute  pains,  she 
feels  yet  more  inclined  to  weep  over  her  disappointment : 
but  the  worst  pain  of  all  is  the  uncertainty  of  futurity, 
and  her  mind  is  unsupported  by  any  principle,  any  be¬ 
lief,  nay,  depressed  by  the  consciousness  of  unhallowed, 
insatiate,  unrepressed  desire. 

Fain  would  we  change  the  theme,  but  whither  shall 
we  turn  ?  To  the  fierce  and  vulgar  Castlemaine  ?  No  : 
her  features,  praised  though  they  have  been,  bear  to  our 
eyes  the  stamp  of  the  devil  that  lurks  behind.  There  is 
a  coarseness  about  the  lips,  and  a  hardness  about  the  eyes. 
She  is  exactly  the  woman  to  threaten,  that  if  the  king  ^ 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  child,  she  would  carry  it  to 
the  palace,  and  dash  out  its  brains  before  his  face  ;  and 
what  is  more,  she  is  the  woman  who  would  keep  her 
word.  Turn  over  the  leaf— whom  have  we  here  ?  Nell 
Gwynn,  arrayed  in  a  loose  alluring  demi-covering,  and 
fondling  a  lamb— the  symbol  of  innocence  !  And  yet  of 
the  whole  batch — the  silly  Queen  and  the  gentle  Ossory 
alone  excepted — this  wench  had  most  of  a  liuman  he;irt, 
and  approached  most  nearly  to  our  notion  of  a  virtuous 
woman.  Who  next  ?  INIrs  Lawson — an  incarnate  wid«»w 
of  Ephesus.  Shut  the  book  and  let  us  moralize  a  little. 

Love,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  is  a  pleasing  senti¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  more,  it  is  an  unavoidable  one.  It  is  a 
necessary  principle  of  our  nature.  IVIeii  and  women  can 
as  little  avoid  being  attracted  to  each  other,  as  they  can 
avoid  experiencing  any  other  emotion  implanted  in  our 
nature.  Love  is  one  of  our  involuntary  emotions  and 
prompters  of  action,  which  reason  neither  can  create  nor 
subdue,  but  must  content  itself  witli  confining  to  its 
proper  sphere.  In  love,  some  of  the  most  amiable  qua¬ 


lities  of  our  nature  have  their  source  ;  and  from  it  all  of 
them  may  receive  an  enhancing  charm.  Not  only  does 
it  subdue  its  victims  to  a  mutual  and  graceful  deference 
and  teach  them  how  much  more  delightful  it  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  another  than  to  seek  one’s 
own,  but  it  infuses  a  mildness  into  their  whole  deport¬ 
ment  towards  others ;  its  mere  external  reflection  charms 
the  spectator,  like  the  gleam  of  a  social  hearth  through 
an  uncurtained  window  in  the  latest  twilight  of  an  au¬ 
tumnal  evening. 

Then  how  can  a  feeling  so  gentle,  so  blameless  in  it¬ 
self,  prove  so  demoralizing  ?  It  never  ju’oves  so  except 
when  it  is  indulged  in  to  the  neglect  of  all  our  other 
feelings,  .and  then  only  by  ceasing  to  be  love.  Religious 
sentiment,  we  think,  no  one  will  accuse  of  lea<liiig  to 
immoral  practices.  And  yet  with  such  persons  as,  iu, 
fluenced  by  ascetic  principles  imbibed  in  youth,  or  the 
sense  of  delight  derived  from  indulging  in  a  sentiment 
stronger  in  them  than  in  others,  conceive  the  whole  duty 
of  man  to  consist  in  abstract  religious  meditation,  how 
often  does  it  freeze  up  the  gentle  charity  towards  our 
neighbour  which  pure  religion  inculcates  !  On  the  other 
hand,  the  instinctive  desire  of  acquiring  property  has  no¬ 
thing  evil  in  it.  Upon  it,  indeed,  rests  that  right  of 
separate  possession  which  is  the  basis  of  civil  society.  A 
man  may  without  blame  go  on  through  a  longlife  adding 
wealth  to  wealth,  cultivating  sedulously  those  talents 
which  facilitate  its  acquirement,  as  long  as  he  is  guided 
in  his  dealings  by  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and 
views  riches  in  their  true  light — as  the  means  of  enforcing 
his  own  views  of  what  is  proper — as  giving  him  a  certain 
control  over  men’s  conduct.  But  when  all  the  mingled 
feelings  which  prompt  to  the  acquisition  of  w^ealth,  through 
the  force  of  inveterate  habit,  degenerate  into  a  sordid 
solitary  desire  to  accumulate,  and  when  the  miser  steels 
his  heart  against  his  fellow-men,  his  pursuit  of  gain  be¬ 
comes  criminal.  In  short,  the  source  of  crime — of  that 
which  destroys  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual,  and 
shatters  the  fr.ame  of  society — will  uniformly  be  found 
in  a  blind  and  selfish  prosecution  of  one  object,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  sources  of  happiness,  and  a  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  others. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  love,  as  it  shows  itself  in  thesp 
Memoirs,  when  destructive  of  morality.  In  the  first  place, 
true  love,  like  every  sentiment,  is  as  the  hues  on  some  sorts 
of  silk,  continually  evanescent  and  continually  returning. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  its  light  llutterings  and 
breathings  ;  if  w^e  seek  to  grasp  it,  like  the  butterfly,  it  is 
crushed  in  our  rude  grasp,  and  all  its  fairy  plumage  scat¬ 
tered.  We  must  allow  its  ]uilsations  to  come  and  go,  till¬ 
ing  up  our  intervals  with  other  and  sterner  thoughts,  or 
the  perpetu.al  labouring  to  keep  up  the  excitement  alters 
the  feeling  entirely.  .  This  was  the  case  with  the  frivolous 
idlers  of  Chaides’s  court.  They  knew  not  love  in  its  true, 

I  pure,  and  lofty  sense.  .  Then  came  that  insatiate  craving 
i  of  empty  souls  which  h.ad,uo  other  resource.  Their  time 
I  must  be  filled  up  with  .pleasurable  emotion.s,  and  on  the 
altar  of  the  deity  of  self  they  offered  up  .all  regard  to  de¬ 
corum,  or  to  th«5  rights  and  happiness  of  others.  Not 
even  the  ties  of  gratitude  were  regarded.  Nay,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  brother,  as 
tastes  which  are  nauseous  to  the  unsophisticated  j>alate 
atld  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  experienced  epicure,  we  mi^bt 
almost  fiiicy  that  the  habitual  debauchee  felt  a  more 
pleasurable  stimulus  from  tiie  consciousness  of  crime. 

What  the  fate  of  woman  must  have  been  amid  such  an 
assemblage  of  libertines  it  is  painful  to  think.  The  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  sex  is  tenfold  enhanced,  when  on  reverting 
to  the  works  of  Lely  we  see  the  enduring  brightness  ol 
these  fallen  angels — when  we  remember  that  these  flowers 
wasteil  their  sweetness  on  worse  than  a  desert’s  air,  oii 
the  rank  vapours  of  a  inoivil  pestilence. 

We  began  this  article  in  a  gay  ]noo<l — the  subject  has 
involuntarily  subdued  our  tone  to  sadness  or  reprehen¬ 
sion.  Our  remarks  may,  on  this  account,  be  less  amusing; 
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but  we  could  not  resist  our  feelings.  Those  Avho  wish 
the  matter  more  lightly  treated,  we  refer  to  the  pages  of 
Mrs  Jameson — they  will  find  her  ever  animated  and 
amusing.  Nor  will  they  meet  with  any  thing  to  shock 
their  sense  of  delicacy,  beyond  the  consciousness  that  the 
subject  is  scarcely  one  that  ought  to  have  been  treated  by 
a  female  pen.  She  indeed  manages  to  throw  a  veil  over 
gross  depravity,  and  however  coquettish  with  evil  her 
narrative  may  be,  her  remarks  are  always  most  moral 
and  proper.  Ilut  we  know  that  even  in  seeking  to  weed 
out  what  is  impure,  she  must  have  kept  her  mind  in- 
tt'iitly  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  wc  do  not  like  para- 
de<l  to  the  juihlic  as  themes  of  a  woman’s  musings.  We 
should  not  like  a  wife  of  ours  to  make  Grammont  her 
daily  and  nightly  study— still  less  should  we  be  pleased 
at  the  thought  that  she  was  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
different  passages,  determining  whether  they  were  not 

really  too  strong” — and  least  of  all  should  Ave  like  this 
to  be  done  Avith  such  publicity  that  ev'cry  coxcomb  might 
venture  his  empty  jest  upon  it. 

The  engravings  are  beautifully  executed,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects — but  that  all  the  Avorld  knoAvs — exquisite, 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  [Constable's  Miscel¬ 
lany,  VoL  LXXIL^  13y  John  S.  Memes,  LL. D. 

Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hurst, 

Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

This  is  a  most  fascinating  volume,  the  ablest  Avork 
that  has  yet  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr  IMemes — for 
the  general  reader,  superior  in  interest  catii  to  his  mas¬ 
terly  redaction  of  Bourrienne.  Josephine  is  a  character 
which  no  one  can  contemplate,  AAnthout  being  dazzled  and 
subdued  to  her  lure.  She  is  the  perfection  of  feminine 
elegance  and  grace.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  esteem  her 
either  so  immaculate,  or  of  so  high  a  moral  standard  of 
excellence,  as  her  biographer,  Avho  is  evidently  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  Avith  her  memory,  and,  like  a  true  knight, 
defends  her  reputation  d  Voutrance ;  but  Ave  plead  guilty 
to  a  deep  admiration  of  her  charms,  and  we  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  discrimination,  delicacy,  ingenuity,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  displayed  by  the  doctor,  AA'hile 
conducting  the  defence  of  his  fair  client. 

Josephine,  Ave  need  not  remind  our  readers,  Avas  a 
Creole.  The  native  elegance  of  mind  and  manner  so  often 
possessed  by  these  Transatlantic  Europeans,  (if  Ave  may 
use  so  fantastic  a  phrase,)  their  aptness  in  the  acquisition 
ot  all  external  accomplishments,  their  Avarm  temperament, 
modified  and  restrained  by  natural  self-possession  and 
unsusceptibility  of  devoted  attachment,  arc  genera  lly 
known.  Josephine’s  peculiar  qualifications  are  justly 
appreciated  by  our  author. 

“  As  regards  accomplishments,  she  played,  especially 
on  the  harp,  and  sung,  with  exquisite  feeling,  and  Avitli 
science  suflicient  to  render  listening  an  intellectual  plea¬ 
sure,  Avithout  exciting  the  surmise,  that  the  cultiA'ation 
of  attainments,  less  showy,  but  more  valuable,  had  been 
sacrificed.  Her  dancing  is  said  to  have  been  perfect.  An 
eyewitness  describes  her  light  form,  rising  scarcely  above 
the  middle  size,  as  seeming  in  its  faultless  symmetry  to 
fioat  rather  than  to  move, — the  very  personation  of  Grace. 
She  exercised  her  pencil,  and — though  such  be  not  now 
autiquated  for  an  elegante — her  needle  and  embroidering 
haine,  Avith  beautiful  address.  ‘  A  love  of  fioAvers,’  that 
tiuly  feminine  aspiration,  and,  according  to  a  master  in 
elegance  and  virtue,  infallible  index  of  purity  of  heart. 
Was  Avith  her  no  uninstructed  admiration.  She  had 
early  cultix’ated  a  knowledge  of  botany,  a  study  of  all 
others  especially  adapted  to  the  female  mind,  Avhich  ex- 
eicises  Avithout  fatiguing  the  understanding,  and  leads 
^  e  thoughts  to  hold  converse  Avith  heaven  through  the 
sweetest  objects  ot  earth. _  To  the  Empress  Josephine, 
ranee  and  Europe  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  vegetable  productions, — the  Camclia.  In  all  to 


Avhich  the  empire  of  Avoman’s  taste  rightly  extends,  hers 
Avas  exquisitely  just,  and  simple  as  it  Avas  refined.  Her 
sense  of  the  becoming  and  the  proper  in  all  things,  and 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  appeared  native 
and  intuitiA'c.  She  read  delightfully;  and  nature  had 
been  here  peculiarly  propitious ;  for  so  harmonious  Avere 
the  tones  of  her  A'oicc,  CA^en  in  the  most  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation,  that  instances  are  common  of  those  who,  coming 
unexpectedly,  and  unseen,  within  their  influence,  have 
remained  as  if  suddenly  fascinated  and  spell-bound,  till 
the  sounds  ceased,  or  fears  of  discovery  forced  the  listener 
aAvay.  I/ike  the  harp  of  David  on  the  troubled  breast  of 
Israel’s  king,  this  charm  is  knoAvn  to  have  wrought 
poAverfully  upon  Napoleon.  His  own  admission  Avas, 

‘  The  first  applause  of  the  French  people  sounded  to  my 
ear  sAveet  as  the  voice  of  .Tosephine.’ 

“  The  preceding  attainments,  perhaps,  scarcely  extend 
beyond  mere  accomplishment.  They  shoAV  a  mental 
organization,  however,  singularly  delicate,  susceptible, 
and  refined  ;  and,  unless  Ave  are  deceived,  the  reader  Avill 
discover  in  the.  numerous  letters  of  the  present  volume, 
proofs  not  only  of  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  but  of  a 
soundness  and  expanse  of  judgment,  for  Avhich  Josephine 
has  not  ahvays  obtained  credit.  In  the  originals  is  found 
a  graceful  ease,  not  inferior  to  the  playful  elegance  of  De 
Sevigne,  combined  Avith  a  simplicity  and  unpretending 
expression  of  sentiment,  which  the  more  .ambitious  com¬ 
positions  of  the  latter  frequently  Avant.  INIaiiy  of  these, 
too,  Avere  Avritten  Avhile  she  Avas  still  very  young,  and  in 
the  midst  of  tribulation.” 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  but  for  after  events, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  here — the  prophetic  intimation  to 
Josej»hine,  Avhen  little  advanced  beyond  childliood,  of  her 
future  high  destinies.  We  need  not  express  our  utter 
rejection  of  the  supposition  that  the  prophetess  believed 
her  oAvn  prediction.  We  see,  in  the  course  of  Josephine’s 
story,  that  her  remembrance  of  it  aided  to  direct  the 
course  of  cATiits  to  its  fulfilment.  Still  its  coincidence 
Avith  a  course  of  events  Avhich  could  be  so  directed,  re¬ 
mains  a  startling  and  unaccountable  fact. 

“  One  day,  some  time  before  my  first  marriage,  Avhile 
taking  my  usual  Avalk,  1  observed  a  number  of  negro 
girls  assembled  round  an  old  Avomati,  engaged  in  telling 
their  fortunes.  1  drew  near  to  observe  their  proceedings. 
The  old  sibyl,  on  beholding  me,  uttered  a  loud  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  almost  by  force  seized  my  hand.  She  appeared 
to  be  under  the  greatest  agitation.  Amused  at  these  ab¬ 
surdities,  as  I  thought  them,  1  allowed  her  to  proceed, 
saying,  ‘  So  you  discover  something  extraordinary  in  my 
<lestiny  ?’ — ‘  Yes.’ — ‘  Is  happiness  or  misfortune  to  be  my 
lot?’ — ‘  Misfortune.  Ah,  stop  ! — and  happiness  too.’— 

‘  You  take  care  not  to  commit  yourself,  my  good  dame; 
your  oracles  are  not  the  most  intelligible.’ — ‘  I  am  not 
permitted  to  render  them  more  clear,’  said  the  woman, 
raising  her  eyes  with  a  mysterious  expression  towards 
heaven.  ‘  But  to  the  point,’  replied  I,  for  my  curiosity 
began  to  be  excited  ;  ‘  What  read  you  concerning  me  in 
futurity?’ — ‘  What  do  I  see  in  the  future  ?  You  will 
not  believe  me  if  I  speak.’ — ‘  Yes,  indeed,  1  assure  you. 
Come,  my  good  mother,  what  am  I  to  fear  and  hope  ?’— 

‘  On  your  oavii  head  be  it  then  ;  listen  ;  You  will  be 
married  soon ;  that  union  will  not  be  happy ;  you  will 
become  a  Avidow,  and  then — then  you  will  be  Queen  of 
France  !  Some  hajipy  years  will  be  yours  ;  but  you  will 
die  in  an  hospital,  amid  civil  commotion.’ 

“  ‘  On  concluding  these  Avords,’  continued  Josephine, 

‘  the  old  Avoman  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  hurried  away, 
as  fast  as  her  limbs,  enfeebled  by  age,  Avould  permit.  1 
forbade  the  bystanders  to  molest  or  banter  the  pretended 
prophetess  on  this  ridiculous  prcdictiini ;  and  took  occa¬ 
sion,  from  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing,  to  caution  the  young  negresses  how  they  gave  heed 
to  such  matters.  Henceforth,  1  thought  of  the  aflair 
only  to  laugh  at  it  Avith  my  relatives.  But  afterwards, 
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when  my  husband  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  in  spite 
of  my  better  judgment,  this  prediction  forcibly  recurred 
to  my  mind,  after  a  lapse  of  years;  and  though  I  was 
myself  then  in  prison,  the  transaction  daily  assumed  a 
less  improbable  character,  and  I  ended  by  regarding  the 
fuiniment  as  almost  a  matter  of  course.”* 

At  an  early  age,  Josephine  was  married  to  the  Vicomte 
de  Beauharnais,  quarrelled  with  him  because  of  his  gal¬ 
lantries,  thought  of  a  divorce,  but,  upon  more  mature  re¬ 
jection,  followed  with  her  daughter  to  France,  and  re¬ 
claimed  him.  Her  husband  was  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  both  of  the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies,  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  National  Conveution.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  national  troops  on  the  northern 
frontier.  But  he  was  a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  that  was  in 
that  wild  time  guilt  suffiedent  to  warrant  his  deprivation  of 
o/lice  and  arrestment.  We  are  tempted  to  extract  Jose¬ 
phine's  description  of  the  latter  event,  both  as  affording 
a  favourable  specimen  of  her  epistolary  style,  so  lauded 
by  Hr  Memes,  and  as  presenting  us  in  Nevil  with  a  picture 
of  a  noble  nature  compriimised  by  its  alliance  with  the 
fanatics  of  the  day. 

‘‘  To-day,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  1  was  told 
some  one  wished  to  speak  with  me.  This  was  a  young 
man  of  a  gentle  and  decent  appearance :  he  carried  a 
leather  bag,  in  which  were  several  pairs  of  shoes.  ‘  Citi¬ 
zen,’  said  the  man  to  me,  *  I  understand  you  want  socks 
of  plum-grey  ?’  I  looked  at  my  woman,  Victorine,  who 
was  present,  but  she  comprehended  as  little  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  I  did.  The  young  man  seemed  painfully  discon¬ 
certed  lie  kept  turning  a  shoe  in  his  hand,  and  fixed 
upon  me  a  mournful  look.  At  length,  approaching  close, 
he  siiid,  in  an  under  tone,  ‘  I  have  something  to  impart 
to  you,  madam.*  His  voice,  his  looks,  and  a  sigh  which 
half  escaped  him,  caused  me  some  emotion.  ‘  Explain 
yourself,*  I  replied  eagerly  ;  ‘  my  servant  is  faithful.’ — 

‘  Ah  ?*  exclaimed  he,  as  if  involuntarily,  ‘  my  life  is  at 
stake  in  this  matter.*  I  arose  instantly,  and  dismissed 
Victorine  with  a  message  to  C4ill  iny  husbands 

“  ‘  INIadam,’  said  the  young  tradesman,  when  we  were 
alone,  ‘  tliere  is  not  .a  moment  to  lose,  if  you  would  save 
M.  de  Beauharnais.  The  revolutionary  committee,  last 
night,  passed  a  resolution  to  have  him  arrested,  and,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  warrant  is  making  out.*  1  felt  as  if  { 
ready  to  swoon  away.  ‘  How  know  you  this?*  demanded 
I,  trembling  violently.— I  am  one  of  the  committee,’  said 
lie,  cjistiiig  down  his  eyes;  ‘and,  being  a  shoemaker,  I 
thought  thesk*  shoes  would  afford  me  a  reasonable  pretext 
for  advertising  you,  madam.*  I  could  have  embraced  the 
good  young  man.  He  perceived  that  I  wept,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  tears  stood  in  his  own  eyes.  At  this  moment, 
Alexander  entered  :  T  threw  myself  into  his  arms.  ‘  You 
sec  iny  husband,*  said  I  to  the  shoemaker.  ‘  I  have  the  | 
honour  of  knowing  liim,*  was  the  reply.  | 

“  Your  nephew,  learning  the  service  which  we  had  i 
receive<l,  wished  to  reward  him  on  the  spot.  This  offer 
was  declined  in  a  manner  'which  augmented  our  esteem. 
Alexander  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  young  man  took 
with  res]»cct,  but  without  embarrassment.  Spite  of  our 
solicitations,  Alexander  refused  to  flee.  ‘  With  what 
can  they  charge  me?*  asked  he;  ‘I  love  liberty;  I  have 
hiiriie  linns  for  tlie  Revolution  ;  and  had  that  depended  i 
upon  me,  the  termination  would  have  been  in  favour  of  j 
the  people.’ — ‘  But  you  are  a  noble,*  answered  the  young 
man ;  ‘  and  tliat  is  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  revolutionists, 
— it  is  an  irreparable  misfortune.’ — ‘  Which  they  can 
charge  as  a  crime,* added  I  ;  ‘and,  moreover,  they  accuse 
you  of  having  been  one  in  the  Constitiitiunal  Assembly.’ 
— ‘  IMy  friend,*  replied  Alexander,  with  a  noble  expres¬ 
sion,  and  firm  tone,  ‘  such  is  my  most  lionourable  title 
to  glory — the  only  claim,  in  fine,  which  I  prefer.  Who 
would  not  be  proud, of  having  proclaimed  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  the  fall  of  desjiotism,  and  the  reign  of  the 
laws  ?* — ‘  What  ktws  !*  cxelaiiiied  1 ;  ‘  it  is  in  bloud  they 


are  written.’— ‘  Madam,’  said  the  young  man,  with  an 
accent  such  as  he  had  not  yet  employed,  ‘  when  the  tre»* 
of  liberty  is  planted  in  an  unfriendly  soil,  it  must  b<' 
watered  with  the  blooil  of  its  enemies.*  Beauharnais 
and  I  looked  at  each  other  ;  in  the  young  man,  whom 
nature  had  constituted  with  so  much  feeling,  we  recog¬ 
nised  the  revolutionist,  whom  the  new  principles  had 
been  able  to  render  cruel. 

“  Meanwhile,  time  elapsed  ;  he  took  leave  of  us,  re- 
peating  to  my  husband,  ‘  Within  an  hour  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  withdraw  yourself  from  search.  1 
wished  to  save  you,  because  I  believe  you  innocent : 
such  was  my  duty  to  humanity  ;  but  if  1  am  comroamled 
to  arrest  you, — pardon  me  ;  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  the  patriot.  Jii  you  1  have  ever  be¬ 
held  ail  honourable  man — a  noble  and  generous  heart ;  it 
is  impossible,  therefore,  that  you  should  not  also  be  a 
good  citizen.*  ** 

Josephine’s  account  of  her  husband's  first  exainlnatiou 
gives  us  no  contemptible  opinion  of  her  dramatic  powers. 

“  Enclosed  I  send  you  au  outline  of  my  husband’s 
examination,  in  which,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  contends  with  the  horrible.  Such  are  the  two  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  era  :  — 

“  Presuhnt. — Who  are  you  ? 

“  71/.  dr  BeauhariKns. — A  man,  and  a  Frenchman. 

“  President, — None  of  your  gibes  here  !  1  demand  your 
name. 

“  M,  de  -B.— Eugene-Alexander  de  Beauharnais. 

“  A  Member, — No  dc^  if  you  please ;  it  is  too  aristo¬ 
cratic. 

“  M,  de  B. — Feudal,  you  would  say.  It  is  certain,  a 
name  without  the  particle  would  be  more  rational.  The 
ofTence,  if  it  be  one,  comes  of  time  and  my  ancestors, 

“  Another  Member, — Ah  !  so  you  have  got  ancestors ! 
The  confession  is  an  honest  one;  it  is  well  to  know  as 
much.  Note  that,  citizens;  he  has  a  grandfather,  and 
makes  no  secret  of  it.  [Here  nine  of  the  twelve  mem¬ 
bers  composing  the  committee  fell  a-laughing.  One  of 
those,  Avho,  amid  the  general  gaiety,  had  maintained  an 
appearance  of  seriousness,  called  out,  in  a  loud  tone, 

‘  Fools  !  who  does  not  know  that  ancestors  are  old  musty 
parchments  ?  Is  it  this  man’s  fault  if  his  credentials 
have  not  been  burned  ?  Citizen,  I  advise  thee  to  bestow 
them  here  with  the  committee,  and  I  give  thee  the  as- 
sunince,  that  a  good  bonfire  shall  soon  render  us  au  ac¬ 
count  of  thine  ancestors  ?*  Here  a  ridiculous  laughter 
took  possession  of  the  entire  of  the  honourable  council, 
and  not  without  much  difliculty^  could  the  fat  president 
recall  them  t<.>  a  sense  of  decorum.  At  the  same  time, 
this  explosion  of  hilarity  having  put  him  into  good  hu¬ 
mour,  he  politely  re4|uesteil  the  accused  to  be  seated. 
Again  he  was  interrupted  by  a  member  calling  him  to 
order,  for  having  used  the  plural  to  a  suspected  citizen. 
Hereupon  the  uproar  began  anew  more  violently  than 
ever,  from  the  word  monsieur  having  been  applied  to  the 
president  by  the  member  as  a  joke.  Order  once  more 
established,  my  husband  embraced  the  first  moment  of 
silence  to  felicitate  the  members  on  the  innocent  nature 
of  tlieir  discussions,  and  to  congi*atulate  himself  in  having 
forjudges,  magistrates  of  such  a  joyous  disposition.  | 

“  President,  with  an  imp(frtant  air, — Dost  take  our 
operations  for  farces  ?  Thou  art  prodigiously  deceived. 
TJie  suspected  citizen  is  right,  colleagues,  in  calling 
his  judges;  that  title  ought  to  restore  us  to  gravity. 
Formerly,  it  was  permitted  to  laugh,  now  we  must  be 
serious. 

“  M.  de  Such  is  the  distinction  between  the 
and  new  regime, 

“  President, — Proceed  we  then  seriously,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  examination.  Citizen  Jarhac  [to  one  ot  the 
secretaries],  be’st  thou  there  ?— (To  M.  de  B.)  Thy  titles 
iiud  qualities  ? 
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<<  il/.  de  B, — A  French  citizen,  and  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic. 

“  A  Member, — President,  he  does  not  declare  all ;  he 
was  formerly  a - 

“  Another  Member. — A  prince  or  a  baron,  at  least. 

M.  de  B.  (smiling), — Only  a  vicomte,  if  so  please  yon, 
and  <iuite  enough,  too. 

“  President, — hinough  !  it  is  a  great  deal  too  much  : 
so  you  confess  being  a  noble. 

“  M.  de  B, — I  confess  that  so  men  called  me,  and  so. 
Tor  some  time,  I  believed,  under  the  reign  of  ignorance, 
habit,  and  prejudice. 

“  President, — Acknowledge  also  that  you  are  not  yet 
entirely  disabused. 

“  M,  de  i5.— The  obstinacy  of  some  men  who  persist 
in  combating  a  chimera,  preserves  for  such  things  a 
sort  of  reality.  As  for  myself,  I  have  long  regarded  the 
illusion  as  dissipated.  Reason  had  taught  me,  that 
there  could  exist  no  distinctions  save  those  which  result 
from  virtue,  talent,  or  service ;  a  sound  policy  has 
since  demonstrated  to  me,  that  there  ought  to  exist  none 
others. 

‘‘  Citizen  Nevil, — That  I  call  reasoning  from  principle. 

“  President.  —  Without  denying  the  consequences, 
whence  has  the  accused  derived  these  principles?  From 
the  Fonstitutional  Assembly  ! 

“Jf.  de  B, — I  consider  it  an  honour  to  have  been  a 
member  of  that  A.j^embly. 

‘‘  President, — Did  you  not  even  preside  there  ? 

“  M,  de  B, — Yes,  citizen  ;  and  at  an  ever  memorable 
era. 

‘‘  President, — That  was, — after  the  flight  of  the  tyrant? 
de  B, — That  Avas  on  the  occasion  of  the  journey 
of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes,  and  on  his  return. 

“A  Member, — For  a  bet,  the  citizen  does  not  consider 
Louis  Capet  to  have  been  a  tyrant. 

“  M,  dc  B, — History  will  explain,  and  posterity  will 
pronounce. 

Citizen  Nevil, — The  question  here  is  not  what  Citizen 
Beauharnais  thinks,  but  what  he  has  done. 

“  President. — Just — most  just  ;  see  we,  then,  what 
Citizen  Reauharnais  has  done. 

‘‘  M,  de  B, — Nothing ;  and  that,  in  a  distempered  time, 

I  conceive  to  have  been  the  best  of  all  proceedings. 

“  Presidmt, — Thus  you  declared  for  no  party  ? 

“  M.  de  B, — No — if  by  party  you  mean  factions  which 
bate  each  other,  rend  the  state,  and  impede  the  reign  of 
the  laws,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Republic  ;  but  yes 
— if  by  party  you  understand  the  immense  majority  of 
the  French  people,  Avho  desire  independence  and  liberty : 
of  that  party  am  I. 

“  A  Member. — It  remains  to  be  known  through  what 
means  of  adherence  ? 

“  J/.  de  B, — I  should  prefer,  in  order  to  persuade,  the 
means  employed  by  reason, — to  convince  those  of  senti- 
ment ;  against  anarchy,  by  turns  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  factions,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  it  is  not  forbidden 
to  employ  force.  But  I  require  that  it  be  used  so  as  not 
to  be  abused ;  that  men  have  recourse  to  it  rarely,  and 
that  they  yield  to  humanity  Avhatever  they  can  take  from 
^verity,  Avithout  compromising  the  safety  of  the  state. 

“  A  Member y  [it  Avas  the  old  Avretch  charged  AV’ith  the 
arrest  of  my  husband,] — Humanity  !  humanity  !  In 
'Certain  mouths,  such  language  is  suspected. 

de  B. — And  ought  to  be  so,  if  it  signify  pity  fur 
'villul  criminals ;  but  it  is  respectable  Avhen  invoked  in 
favour  of  inexperience  and  error. 

^  ^  Memhtr, — Such  is  the  tone  held  by  all  moderates. 

‘  M.  de  B. — Moderation  is  the  daughter  of  reason,  and 
the  mother  of  j>o\ver  ;  Avhy  should  I  be  violent  and  agi-  I 
fated,  if,  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  I  feel  myself  vigorous  j 
fhrough  calmness,  and  poAV'erful  by  Avisdoin  ? 

AfjfiZ. — I  assure  you,  citizens,  that  neither  Rousseau, 

Mahly,  nor  3Ioutebquieii,  ever  wrote  any  thing  more 
sensible. 


“  A  Member — Who  are  these  people  ?  do  they  belong 
to  the  section  ? 

“  Another  Member.-^  Don’t  you  see  they  are  Feuillans? 
All  that  has  the  smack  of  moderatism,  and  is  not  worth 
a - . 

President. arc  all  wrong,  citizens ;  these  arc 
authors  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  you  may  see 
their  tragedies  played  e\"ery  night  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais. 

Here  a  iicav  uproar  ensued,  some  defending,  others 
impugning,  these  novel  discoveries  in  literary  history. 
My  husband  AAOuld  have  smiled  in  derision,  had  he  not 
sighed  to  think  in  Avhose  hands  the  fate  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  had  thus  been  placed.  Nevil,  by  labouring  to  bring 
back  the  debate  to  its  proper  object,  endeavoured  to  ter¬ 
minate  a  sitting,  equally  painful  and  ludicrous.  After 
some  more  absurd  and  irrelevant  interrogatories,  the  pre¬ 
sident  decided  for  the  provisional  detention  of  Alexander. 

‘  Time  Avill  thus  be  afforded,*  so  concluded  his  address, 
Avith  revolutionary  forethought,  ‘  for  convicting  you ;  and 
you,  citizen,  Avill  have  leisure  for  your  defence.  If  you 
love  your  country,  you  can  serve  it  as  Avell  by  your  resig¬ 
nation  as  by  your  activity  ;  and,  if  liberty  be  dear  to  you, 
it  Avill  become  much  more  so  in  a  prison.  Thereupon, 
I  remit  you,  not  as  culpiible — God  forbid  !  but  as  one 
who  may  become  guilty.  You  Avill  be  inscribed  upon  the 
registers  of  the  Luxembourg  merely  Avith  this  favourable 
remark  :  Convicted  of  being  suspected  /*  ” 

Her  own  arrestment  Avas  not  long  delayed.  She  was 
torn  at  midnight  from  her  helpless  children,  and  dragged 
to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  Even  here,  however — 
in  the  most  blood-stained  of  Parisian  dungeons— the  quiet 
unaffected  courage,  and  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  Avhich 
had  borne  her  through  all  her  trials,  did  not  desert  her. 
She  describes  her  felloAV-prisoners  with  a  grace  peculiar 
to  herself : 

‘‘  Know  you,  my  beloved  friend,  what  it  is,  that,  in  a 
place  such  as  this,  creates  unceasingly  those  pleasures 
Avhich  are  almost  always  soothing,  sometimes  even  posi¬ 
tive  happiness  ?— tAvo  trifling  combinations  which  concur¬ 
red  fortuitously,  namely,  a  parody  of  life  in  the  great 
world,  and  the  simplicity  of  private  retirement.  This 
demands  explanation. 

“  In  the  commencement  of  things  that  be,  this  esta¬ 
blishment  being  occupied  by  great  lords,  had  beheld  trans¬ 
ferred  within  its  bolts  and  bars,  the  whole  majesty  of  the 
salons  of  the  ancient  court,  and  consequently  all  its  dul- 
ness  and  languor.  An  augmentation  of  inhabitants  in¬ 
troduced  increase  of  visits,  private  assemblies,  etiquette, 
and  all  the  ceremonial  invented  to  conceal  the  disgust 
experienced  by  greatness.  At  the  sight  of  this  petty 
pomp, — this  dignity  in  miniature, — the  new  comers  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  oversetting  the  whole  by  exposing  it  to 
ridicule.  To  succeed  here  nothing  was  Avanted  beyond 
exaggeration.  Henceforth  a  gravity  of  deportment  at¬ 
tached  to  the  most  indifferent  actions  ;  they  accosted  each 
other  Avith  all  the  formalities  of  the  herald’s  ottioe,  and 
bade  good  morning  as  if  declaiming  from  the  rostrum ; 
the  tone  ascending  gradually  to  the  diapason,  so  to  speak, 
of  lofty  breeding,  they  contrived  to  give  to  every  thing 
that  is  most  common  in  domestic  life  the  importance  of 
romance,  and  the  emphasis  of  tragedy.  All  this  assuming 
pretension  Avould  long  before  have  been  ridiculous,  even 
at  Versailles,  or  in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain;  judge 
then  Avhat  must  have  been  its  extravagant  effect  in  the 
narroAV  circuit  and  amid  the  miserable  appliances  of  a 
prison. 

“  Some  good  spirits  there  were,  Avho  readily  perceived 
that,  to  banish  the  mortal  dulness  which  had  not  failed 
to  follow  ill  the  train  of  these  absurdities,  it  was  only 
required  to  call  in  the  aid  of  reason — but  reason,  gentle 
and  conciliating,  accompanied  by  intelligence,  and  guided 
by  good  tavSte,  Avhence  might  arise  modesty,  with  simpli¬ 
city  of  muuneia  and  mtercourttc#  Buckiam  and  lace, 
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however,  uniting  their  forces  against  the  new  revolution, 
maintained  the  combat  for  some  time  with  Jid vantage, 
and  yielded  not  till  after  a  stiff  defence.  Their  general 
defeat  was  just  about  taking  place  wheiJ^  jbe^ami?  an  in¬ 
mate.  The  greatest  freedom  has  since  succeeded  to  the 
slavery  of  etiquette.  'Now  we  tfojlihle 'our 'heads  very 
little  with  observances,  but  are  very  Solicitous  about  kind 
actions.  We  feel  that,’ in  order  to  ffnrf  people 'amiable, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  somd  paih^  tb  be  so  ohc’self.  '  Etii;h 
makes  some  concessions  of  IndividuaVya^tfOs  to  those  of 
our  companions  in  misfortudfe;  we^cntermto  each ’(fitter’s 
views,  or  oppose  thcm^wtth*'gcntlenefesj''iristea(t’bf^’<^cih- 
tending  with  fury.  SOUie  ftonoured  Tiatiies**an'd*  Idfty 
titles  continue  to  receive  thc  feSifecl  e^tabliishcd'by  ; 
but  the  homage  of  the  mind  iiglVeti*  tb  ^bicial  ^cjuali^li^sj'io 
the  talents  which  profit  oiit^  ahiTTo^thfe  VH^ftfbs 

which  serve  us  for  mod^UL’  ■ ‘It'ifeed^ 'VioT  to' 4hf(tih*'6*'lf 
those  to  whom'th^re/reniaihed  hdth'iftg  ski'b^^i^ityrisibiis, 
treat  as  revblutlbnistis  fhc'inhovbtofs  for  tvlibtn  itfotili  h'^is 
acquired  rights.  * 

“  Such  Is 'how  the'  state  of  hiihds  herj.  ^Ain‘6h^”t'he 
hundred  and  sixty  cajHlvcs  'cothjlosIh^  diir  establishrticiit, 
five  or  six  private  societies*  hf(!ve" been  form'cd  through 
resemblance, of  individual  opinidfis  ’and 'tbaract‘er.'‘ ' ‘Some 
others  there  are,  still  'fhbrb’t^o^^ly  ^{is'4b^idted'  by  thi’  rndst 
tender  affections,  atid  thbSe/isbfafedWdThlent/iillitTitlTc 
with  'Ihb  pleasures  of  the^t’e^f^  irti’idh  ^'^Wevef  Sl^tiirb. 
As  for  iric,  iii'dejieiidentiy  of  h' nuijitjer  of*'ad<j[tihiVi^ances 
and  friends  whom  I 'haVe  rbCoV^fe’di'*!  yed’eVefy  i4hd^’, 
and  everywhere  meet  wit'h'bedHs’fd^CoVikolb 'an‘d‘hfiisfbr- 
tunes  in  which  tO’sympfithizt'.’”*^*’"'^  > 

•  I  •  >  lifi'Di*  b  inil 

A  letter  of  later.tdale  glvps  m^  <4vauge  plct^roi#f  the 
irredeemable  fatuity  an^^  nnbeoildty  }ofi  the  Old  noblesse. 
The  man  inuatt  l>^  deatbtuite  heuvt4irho  can  become 
the  apologibi.of  Uohesplerve  aetd!  jUis^gang  M^hut  be, must 
be  destitute  of, a  head  wJbQ.iiami>egm‘d:'i;lia  anass  of  tbeir 
victims  with  any, deopar  cmntiou.than  iho.wiutld  a  dock 
of  sheepisimilgrly  ,olrc|iu|»)kanfed4«.  T^wifrds  tlie  close  of 
the  reign,  nf  terror,  .^aev<eeal  «pampb loti  woi’HHpublUlwd, 
advocating,  the  causoiof  .qldieetablisloaeut^  and* opinions. 
Their  appearance  Was  hailed, by  UieuvictHna,  of*  revobt- 
tionaryi  freu/y,,aa  ta  i'HTiHU’ahlenOuieu#  .  The  >hnpes  and 
prospects  which  were  thus  awakened  witbaidhQ{i4<  Iheir 
plans  for  the  future^^  shall  be  narrated  by  ^oui’  heyoip^. 

■  “  The  thiixl  and’ ‘fourth 'volumej^  of  the  Old  Corde¬ 
lier*  have  bcgunl’to'persuttde  *yon  ;  but  what  s«y  you  lb 
the  work  itself?  {'hasten^  to“»end'  it  youJ  4ve 

fight  who  shall  have  it  first,' and* divide  the  v(yintn0‘*hrto 
fragments,  in  oVder  to  read  dt' by  morsels  5  tears  aoetnU- 
pany  the  i*eading,  and  mutual  'embraces  follow  on’  the 
close  ;  one-half  of  our  ciqitivea  have  given  orders  iwlfdtes, 
country  parties,  and  new  furniture'.  '  To-day  Madame  de 
S.  sent  for  a  tamons  jockey, with  whom -she  has  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  for  replenishing  her  stud  ;  and  the  old 
Du  Merbion,  with  whom'  you  may  recollect  having  hunt¬ 
ed  at  Rainey,  has  ordered,  from  Scotland,  six  couples  of 
terriers,  such  as  were  never  seen  in  France.  In  short, 
projectors  of  all  descriptions  are  retained  by  the  month  ; 
and,  when  we  do  get  out,  I  know  not  if  we  shall  find  a 
morsel  of  food  !** 

w  • 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  resolved  that  the  widow  Rcau- 
haruais  should  ascend  the  scaffold,  and  this  fact  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  with  the  wonted  .brutality.  Even  at 
this  trying  moment,  when  her  friendsNvere  lost  in  grief, 
did  the  prophecy  of  the  old  n  egress  ^return  to  memory 

with  all  the  power  of  codvictibn','  epaliling  her  to'b’ear  up. 

The  merited,  but  horrible  endef  Robespierre^  liuring 
the  preceding  night,  saved  Madame .dd  Beaubarnais,  with 
about  seventy  others,  destined  for « the  •usual |  morning 
sacrifice  to  the  *  deities  of  Reason  end  ReVoloytinn.*  Had 
we  not  her  own  confession,  .it  might  benleemed  altogether 
incredible  that,  under  such  ctrc<iiiistaiicf«,>  Ji>8ef^ine*s  1 
thoughts  should  involuntarily  revert  to,  and  dwell  upon,  | 


the  singular  prediction  which  lias  already  been  reported 
in  the  commencement  of  these  Memoirs.  ‘  In  spite  of 
myself,’  said  the  Empress,  long  after,  to  her  ladies,  ‘  \ 
incessantly  revolved  in  my  mind  this  prophecy.  Aceus- 
toined  thus  to  exercise  imagination,  every  thing  that  bad 
beeu  'told  me  began  to  appear  less  absurd,  and  finally  ter¬ 
minated  in  my  almost  certain  belief.  One  morning,  the 
jailor  entered  the  chamber,  which  served  as  bedroom  for 
the*  Duchess  d’Aiguillori,  myself,  and  two  other  ladies 
telHng  me,  that  he  came  to  take  away  my  flock  bed,  in 
•order,  to*  give  it  to  another  captive.  “  ilow  give  it  ?” 
eagerly  interrupted  Madame  d’Aignilloii ;  “  is  then  Ma- 
'dainbde  Beanharnais  to  have  a  better  ?’* — “  No,  no  ;  she 
'will ‘TIM  need  one,”  replied  the  wretch,  with  an  atrocious 
‘♦Ibu^h ;  ^-she’is  to  be  taken  to  a  new  lodging,  and  from 
^th^iteb  to  the  guillotine.”  At  these  words,  my  compji, 
iitbn»  in ’misfortune  set  up  a  loud  lamentation.  I  con. 
i^soled’  them  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  At  length, 
wearied  by  their  continued  bewailings,  I  told  them  that 
th/‘re  was  not  even  common  sense  in  their  grief ;  that  not 
only  should  I  not  die,  but  that  I  should  become  Queen 
of*‘FranC(\  “  ^V^hy>  tlien,  do  you  not  appoint  your 
household  asked  Madame  d’Aiguillon,  with  something 
like  resentment.  “  Ah  !  that  is  true — I  had  forgotten. 
tVV«ll,,my  dear^  you  shall  be  maid  of  honour  ;  I  promise 
i*yott  the ‘situation.  ”  Upon  this,  the  tears  of  these  ladies 
flowed  more  abundantly  ;  for  they  thought,  on  seeing  my 
cooluessiat  such  a  crisis,  that  misfortune  had  affected  my 
reason.*.  <  X.' do ^  assure  you,*  continued  the  empress,  ad- 
i.ili*essipg.  her  auditory,  ‘  that  I  did  not  affect  a  courage 
which  I  felt,  not  ;  for.  I  w^as,  even  then,  persuaded  that 
fXny.ioracle.  was  about  to  be  realized.’  ” 

."TKe! death  of  IlobespieiTe  and  the  reprieve,  at  least,  of 
his  victims  was  announced  to  the  iu’isoiiers  next  morning. 

.  ■ . i  •  f  i  V ,  ,  .  1  u'«  '  l '  I  * 

“  But,  to  return  .to  thg. consequences,  as  they  affected 
JosephiriCj,  and  as,, rented,  by  herself: — ‘  Madame  d’Ai-- 
,guillon,  feeling  herself  ill  from  the  thoughts  of  my  ap- 
projicluiig-  executipn,,^)  abi^ptly  communicated,  I  drew 
,her  to wai’ds,,Ure,, window,  which  I  opened,  in  order  to 
admit  aii;.,,  I  then,  perceived  a  woman,  of  the  lower  class, 
[wJjo.w^j making,  many  gestures  to  us,  which  we  could 
npt^  undersUniL  Every  moment  she  caught  and  held  up 
her  gown,  without  our  flnding  it  possible  to  comprehend 
hey  ^neaning.  Observing  her  to  persevere,  I  cried  out, 
j  V  7?o^ic”  (a  gown),  on  which  she  made  a  sign  of  affirma- 
i  tipu,,.,, Then,  taking' up  a  stone,  she  put  it  in  her  apron, 

I  ^ud  again  held  up  her  gown  tn  us,  raising  the  stone  in 
I  Ihe  other  hand.;  “picrrc”  (stone),  I  called  out  to  her  in 
^I’e^rh,  .,,ller  joy  extreme,  ou  perceiving,  to  a  cer- 
, tain ty,  that  we  at, length  understood  her.  Putting  the 
stone.  Info  gpwn>  ^^he  several  times,  and  with  great 
.eagerness,  poipdejlthe.^gn  of  cutting  a  throat,  and  fell  a* 
.dancing,  and/Bh^ntJng.,j,  T.his  singular  pantomime  excited 
in  pur  n^indp^ap  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe,  .^ncp  wa  Ip  . think  that  the  woman  thus 

intimated  lo.,tiS|tl^ie  dpatll  of.}  Robespierre.  At  the  very 
moment,  wbile^tbuf  bptjween  hope  and  fear,  Ave  heard  a 
great  noise  in  th^,  corf idor^  and  the  formidable  voice  ot 
the  turnkey,,  who,  was,,. ^ea^iig  to  his  dog,  and,  in  the 

act  of  kicking)  him  avyay^  cried  out, Go,  you  d^ - ^ 

brute  of  a  Robe:ipiei;re !’’  This  energetic  phraseology 
proved  Ave  had  no.  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  and  that 
XVance  Avas  saved.  In  fact,  a  feAv  minutes  after,  aa'c  be¬ 
held  our  companions  in  misfortune  burst  into  our  apart¬ 
ment,  to  giA^e  us  the  details  of  that  grand  eA^eiit !  It 
the  9th  Thermidor  !  My  flock  bed  was  restored  to  ine» 
and,  upon  this  couch,  I  passed  the  most  delightful  night 
of  my  life.  I  fell  asleep,  after  saying  to  my  companions, 
-—You  sec  I  am  not  guillotined — and  I  shall  yd  be 
Queen  of  France.^  ” 

We  have  brought  doAvn  the  history  of  Josephine  to  a 

period  immediately  preceding  her  first  acquaintance  AVith 

Napoleon,  ^’^ext  week  we  propose  taking  up  the  theme 
of  her  union  to  the  young  AV'arrior,  her  subsequent  ris€ 
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to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  her  relegation  to  private 
life. 


Standard  Novels,  No.  VII. —  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  By 

Miss  Jane  Porter.  Volume  I.  liOndon  :  Colburn 

and  Bentley.  Edinburgh  ;  Bell  and  Bradfute.  1831. 

We  were  irreverent  enougli  to  amuse  ourselves  upon 
the  appearance  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  in  this  .scries  of 
Novelists,  with  the  important  tone  assumed  by  its  au> 
thoreos.  She  is  scarcely  less  eiiUTtainiug  on  the  jnweiit 
occasion.  The  dexterity  .with  which  she  lugsiin^iHii 
account  of  her  interview  .with •Madame  Moreau,!  drops  a 
tear  to  the  memory  of  that  “  hero”  traitor), 

insinuates  a  jiarallel  between  him  and  V/ailace  (If  .  the 
reader  don’t  believe  .us  be  may,  turn  .to  Miss.  Porter’s 
prefatorial  I\S.),  and  tinally  take.s  her,  seat  bosidatMa- 
ilanie  de  Stael,  on  the  pica  that  both  have  been  persecuted 
by  Napoleon,  is  eminently  edifying.  ,<  ;i  .v. 

I’he  narrative  of  the. rise  and  progress  of  the  Soottisli 
Chiefs  in  Miss  Porter’s,  soul  may  not  bo  devoid,  of  inte¬ 
rest  to  such  patrons  of  the  circulating' library  fis  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  that  work  was  a  stock  book.*  The 
seeds  were  sown  thus  : 

“  Born  on  the  Border  lands' of  Scotland,  mother, 
in  an  early  widowhood,  took  her  children  thither^  then 
almost  infants;  to  bring  them  up  in  good  aiiyand  in  the 
future  advantage  of  a  good  education  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense.  But  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  the  ‘  pastors  and' mas¬ 
ters’  only  who  educate  the  people;  there  is  a -spirit  of 
wholesome  knowledge  in  the  country,  pervading  alfranks, 
which  jiasses  from  one  to  the  other^dike  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe;  and  I  may,  truly  say  that  I  whs  hardly  six 
vears  of  age  when  1  first  heard  the  names  of  William 
Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce: — not  from  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  readers  of  history but  from  the  'maids  In  the 
nursery,  and  the  serviiig-muif  in' the' kitchen.:  the  one 
had  their  songs' of  ‘ ‘Wallace^ 'wrght'!*  Uo  lull  my  baby 
sister  to  sleep;  and  the  other, 'his 'talcs’ of  ‘  Baniidck- 
buin,’  and  ‘  Cainbuskenneth,’  to  ctitertain  ray  young 
brother,-^kecping  his  eager”  atteiltion' wake  evening 
after  evening,  often'  to  a  laf(6  hour,  and  sending  him  to 
his  bed, ‘still  asking  for  more,  to  see  the' heroes  in  his 
dreams.  ‘  .  . 

“  I  remember  w'itU  delight,  evcfi  now,'  how* I  was 
amused  fir  hours  in  the  same  way,  by  a  venerable' old 
woman  called  Luckie  Forbes;' who  lived  in  li  bumble, 
but  comfortable,  occupation,  nejir  some  beautiful  green 
banks,  which  rose  in  natural  terraces  behind’  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  house;  and*  who,  often  meeting’ me' ^tliere' when 
playing  about,  would' walk  by  me,  and  talk  to  me;  Nvith 
her  knitting  in  her  hand';  or  I' iise*d  to  run  to  her'own 
little  home,  and  sit  down  on  a'’«tool^by'hcr  side,  while 
she  told  me  of  the  wonderful  deeds ''o‘f  * William  Wal¬ 
lace: — of  his  fighting’ fpr'' Schtlilrtd  dgalttst ‘'as  many 
cruel  tyrants  as  those  whom  A'braliiVill  overcame, 'when 
he  recovered  Lot  and’alf  h\H  Itefdir  ai^tl  flocks  from  the 
five  robber-kirigsj'  in 'thc\*ale^’tHdt^  'afterwards  called 
the  kinfjs^  dale,  because  *of  tlittt^’vldtofy.'  ’  IVIy  lowly  iii- 
•structress  never  omitted‘’afi?‘'rtppdftnnlty  of  mingling  a 
pious  allusion  with- her  narratholns.  ‘  In’  like  manner,  at 
many  a  cottar’s  fireside  iit  Scotland,  the  seed  of  the  bread 
lor  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  are  sown  to¬ 
gether.  From  this  custom  of ‘hers,  I  often  listened  to 
her  with  an  awful  reverence,  as  'well  as  with  delighted 
interest  in  the  events  of  her  stories. 

“  She  described  the  person  of  Wallace  from  liead  to 
loot,  as  if  she  had  seen  him  ;  telling  me  how  comely  he 
was,  and  how  lofty'  in  spirit ;  and  that  no  temptation  | 
from  ‘  bonnie  leddf/*  or  powerful  prince  could  ever  bribe  i 
him  from  the  cause  of  Scotlainl.  But  she  seemed  to 
have  most  satisfaction  in  talking  of  the  friendship  between 

allace  and  Bruce  ;  and  she  dwelt  on  it  over  and  over 
again,  comparing  it  with  that  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
whose  souls  were  knit  together,  and  whose  love  for  each 


other  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women  !’— ‘  My 
boiinie  bairn,*  said  she,  ‘  there  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother  /*  ** 

And  under  these  auspices  was  the  harvest  reaped  : 

“  My  late  preface  to  the  Standard  Edition  of  *  Thad¬ 
deus  of  Warsaw,’  shows  how  the  time-honoured  name.s 
of  Sobicski  and  his  followers  wrought  on  me  first,  to 
dare  becoming  my^sclf  a  narrator  of  heroic  deeds.  That 
.  work  ;Was  written  in  London  ;  siiiTounded  by  living 
chai’acters,  whose  corresponding  military  fame  seemed  to 
hold  me  examples  I  need  only  copy',  to  produce  all  I 
wanted  to  portray’.  But  ‘  The  Scottish  Chiefs  ’  was 
composed  under  very  different  circumstances.  Our  re¬ 
vered  parent  had  retired  with  us  into  the  country.  She 
wisely  took  us  from  a  world  that  might  have  presented 
.too  many  char  in  for  young  and  ardent  spirits,  and  which 
was  tlwn  opening  in  many  ways  before  us.  In  the  quiet 
seclusion  she  chose,  where  we  had  then  few  acquaintance, 
recollections  of  the  past  could  not  but  be  oiir.  frequent 
amusement ;  and  those  of  dear  Scotbuid  often  presented 
themselves.  Wc  talked  of  oiir  walks  on  the  Calton  hill, 
then  a  vast  green  slope,  with  no  other  buildings  breaking 
the  line  of  its  smooth  and  magnificent  brow,  but  Hume’s 
monument  on  one  part,  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory' 
on  another  ;  then  of  our  climbing  the  steeper  heights  of 
Arthur’s  Seat,  and  of  our  awed  visits  to  St  Anton’s  well ! 
— all  ,  haunted  by  the  ever-inspiring  Images  of  William 
Wallace, and  his  brother  heroes ;  or,  the  not  less  interest¬ 
ing,  though  more  modern  remembrances,  attached  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  from  unhappy  Mary 
to  her  expatriated  descendant,  Charles  Edward. 

*  “  In  these  discourses,  I  often  fotmd  myself  again  by 
the  side  of' Luckie  Forbes  and  her  spinning-wheel,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  delightful  hum  of  her  legendary  lore ;  and, 
while  I  dwelt  in  recollection  on  all  she  had  told  me  of 
the  champion  of  Scotland,  and  on  all  1  subsequently'  had 
read  of  him  and  his  associates,  whether  in  history,  or  in 
the  old  native  poems  of  '^  'Blimlc  Ilarrie’  and  ‘  Barbour’s 
Bruce,*  some  of  the  earliest  friends  of  my  youth  succes¬ 
sively  died,-i-person8  descended  from  the  bravest  and  the 
best  of  those  honoured  associates  ;  and,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  votive  sorrow,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  ‘  The 
Scottish’  Chiefs.*  ’* 

AV'e  pa.ss  over  the  story  of  the  lady-love  of  the  “  last  of 
thtt  IVetendcrs,**  which  seems  to  us  introduced  somewhat 
“  apropos  des  boffes,*'  because  it  is  already  well  known  to 
all  the  readers  of  the  annuals.  The  “  Scottish  Chiefs’* 
is  certainly  the  most  amusing  parody  on  Scottish  history 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  Sir  Willutm  Wallace, 
with  his  cambric  handkerchief  and  smelling  bottle,  and 
the  .Lady  Mar  singing  piissages  from  -Ossian,  arc  concep¬ 
tions  worthy  the  authors  of  the  “  Rejected  Addresses.’* 
The  hero  sauntering  out  from  Edinburgh  and  breakfast¬ 
ing  at  I.<anark,  is  also  a  good  hit.  For  these  reasons,  we 
anticipate  decided  success  to  the  present  reprint.  The 
pictorial  illustrations  arc  worthy  of  the  story — need  we 
say  more  ? 


Illustrations  of  American.  Ornithology  ;  reduced  from  the 
original  Work  of  Alexander  Wilson,  No.  I.  London: 
William  Spooner.  Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable. 
1831. 

This  work  is  to  be  published  in  numbers,  each  con¬ 
taining  eight  plates,  and  is  of  a  size  to  hind  up  with  the 
edition,  of  Wilson’s  Ornithology  published  in  Constable’s 
Miscellany'.  Wilson’s  work  will  be  comprised  in  fifteen 
numbers,  which  will  be  followed  by  Bonaparte’s  birds,  on 
a  similar  scales  The  birds  are  lithographed,  and,  tor  the 
size,  respectably'  executed.  References  are  made  to  the 
page  of  the  Miscellany  at  which  the  account  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  to  be  found.  This  little  work  will  be  found 
a  useful  companion  to  the  publicatiou  of  Messrs  Con¬ 
stable  and  Co. 
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The  Moravians  in  Greenland,  Second  edition.  12mo. 

Pp.  320.  Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant.  Glasgow  : 

W.  Collins.  1831. 

We  are  hapjiy  to  see  that  this  valuable  work  has  been 
received  as  it  deserved.  Of  all  missionary  expeditious, 
none  exceeds  in  interest  the  endeavours  of  Hans  Egede, 
the  first  Protestant  who  essayed  that  thorny  path,  and 
his  generous  assistants,  the  Moravians.  We  recommend 
the  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  met 
with  it,  and  know  that  if  they  follow  our  advice  they 
will  thank  us. 


The  Measures  of  Divine  Providence  towards  Men  and 
Nations,  suitahle  to  their  Behaviour :  illustrated  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  present  State  of  the  British  and  French  Na¬ 
tions  ;  in  Two  Sermons,  preached  at  Stevmston,  on  the 
National  Fast,  Feh  uarp  21th,  1,704.  13y  James  Wo- 

drow,  D.D.  Minister  of  that  Parish.  Published  by 
d.esire  of  the  hearers.  lle>published  by  his  Daughter. 
Glasgow  :  Maurice  Ogle.  Edinburgh  ;  Waugh  and 
Innes.  1831. 

We  can  see  nothing  either  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  or 
in  the  pages  of  these  sermons,  to  render*  their  re-publica- 
tioii  either  necessary,  or  desirable. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  SMOKING. 

By  Democritus  Ter  tins.  Esq, 

Subliino  tobarro !  which,  from  east  to  west, 

Oheers  the  tar*8  labour,  <»r  the  Turkinan’s  rest;  • 

Whirli  on  the  Moslem’s  ottoman  divides 
Ills  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides; 

Magniticent  in  Stambonl,  but  less  grand. 

Though  nut  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipp’d  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe  ; 
lake  other  cliarmers,  wooing  the  caress. 

More  daz/lingiy  when  daring  in  full  dress  ; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  miked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  I 

JIyhon’s  Idand, 

That  smoking  is  not  the  noblest  recreation  of  the  mind 
and  body,  all  the  sophisms  which  sages  and  fools  can  bring 
forward  will  not  convince  us.  As  a  proof  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  this  luxurious  art,  it  is  not  perhaps  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  invented  and  put  in  practice  in  an  age  of 
refinement  and  civilisation,  while  all  others  of  its  species 
owe  their  origin  to  times  of  barbarism.  Let  us  go  deeper 
into  the  subject,  and  show  its  pure  superiority. 

Of  other  recreations,  what  is  reading  ?  but  humbug. 
What  is  writing  ?  but  a  bore.  What  is  conversation  ? 
but  a  thing  which  jars  and  irritates  one’s  nerves,  if  it  be 
rattling  and  nonsensical,  and  doses  one  to  sleep,  if  it  be 
ciilm  and  sensible.  What  is  the  theatre  ?  but  a  bad  re- 
])etition  of  what  one  may  see  at  home,  when  he  has  his 
long  pipe  ill  his  mouth.  What  is  war  ?  “  Toil  and 
trouble.”  What  is  honour?  ‘‘  An  empty  bubble.” 
What  is  love  ?  “  Labour  spent  in  vain.”  What  is  dan¬ 
cing?  “  The  light  fantastic  toe,”  and  a  horrid  annoyance 
with  a  plain  partner.  Then,  as  to  drinking,  you  know 
that  is  naughty,  and  swearing  is  still  worse,  besides  being 
unfashionable  ;  but  smoking  is  an  innocent,  rational,  and 
instructive  occupation.  Innocent,  because  it  docs  no 
mortal  under  heaven  any  harm, — rational,  because  it 
gives  time  and  opportunity  to  the  reasoning  faculties,— 
and  instructive,  because  it  gives  us  a  constant  analogy  of 
the  vanity  of  human  life,  which  you  know  is  all  smoke. 

That  those  unhappy  beings  who  cannot,  or  will  not 
smoke,  may  be  aware  of  the  sorrows  of  their  situation, 
let  us  just  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  values  of  the  art, 
and  among  other  things,  its  independence  on  time  and 
place.  In  the  winter  evenings  it  is  a  joy  to  crouch  into 
some  warm  heai’thstoiie;  and;  lu  the  midst  of  the  calm 


delights  of  a  choice  party  of  merry  friends,  to  blaze  a 
deep-brown  meerscliaum,  or  a  red-hot  china  bowl ;  as  the 
spring  advances,  heat  is  less  a  desideratum,  and  we  can 
sigh  to,  and  reflect  upon,  the  bright  evening  sun,  while 
sucking  in  the  vapours  of  a  hooka,  or  a  hubblebubble  • 
midsummer  may  find  us  lolling  in  a  hot  evening  over 
beds  of  luscious  strawberries,  quaffing  the  no  less  luscious 
breath  of  an  amber-mouthed  cherrystick,  cool  and  fra¬ 
grant  ;  and  in  autumn,  we  may  be  crossing  the  moors  of 
a  frosty  morning,  sucking  a  quick  cigar. 

Smoking  is  a  thing,  which,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  adds  colour  and  zest  to  almost  every  description  of 
character.  A  hot  hasty  man  will  smoke  niggerhead 
through  a  Dutch  horn  tube ;  a  miserly  man  will  content 
himself  with  common  pigtail  in  a  beastly  black  cutty; 
an  enlightened  man  will  smoke,  Varinas  Cannaster,  or 
Turkey,  in  a  long  flexible  velvet  tube  ;  a  sedentary, 
phlegmatic,  fat  man  reposes  over  a  hooka,  which  is  fed 
by  his  black  servant  in  the  next  room  ;  a  sentimental 
driveller  modestly  touches  his  lips  with  a  silver  moutb- 
piece,  proceeding  from  a  beautifully  miniatured  china-cup, 
filled  with  Oroonoko;  and  an  impudent,  brazen-faced, 
thorough  out-and-out  fellow,  who  has  seen  the  world, 
fumbles  a  cigar.  There  is  something  rich  produced  by 
the  movements  of  this  last  instrument,  when  properly 
and  scientifically  handled  ;  it  is  full  of  an  expression  of 
unbounded  assurance,  and  when  the  proprietor  has  on  top 
boots,  a  broad-brimmed  bat,  with  a  jockey  coat,  can  keep 
his  legs  at  a  respectable  stride,  his  hands  in  his  back  coat 
pockets,  and  switch  projecting  over  his  hat,  his  eyes  half 
shut  in  contempt,  and  his  mouth  puckered  up  so  as 
slightly  to  elevate  his  cigar,  he  is  an  object  to  appal  princes 
and  warriors,  and  may  assume  confidence  enough  to  stand 
unblushing  before  the  greatest  potentates  on  earth.  Then 
let  him  mumble  his  words  negligently  and  unceremoniously 
betwixt  each  long  puff,  and  he  is  irresistible.  Again,  take 
the  matter  in  another  view — if  one  wishes  not  to  be  posi¬ 
tively  insolent,  but  just  to  walk  boldly  through  the  world 
unmolested,— a  tall  fellow  with  a  tight-buttoned  blue  coat 
and  yellow  buttons,  moustaches,  a  long  nose,  and  a  very 
long  cigar,  pointing  right  before  him,  will  pass  untouched 
through  crowds,  like  a  fiery  brand.  Then  to  flirt  and 
play  the  agreeable,  there  is  no  other  so  excellent  assistant. 
The  cigar  twitching  away  in  the  mouth,  and  mumbling 
more  scientifically  the  half-pronounced  whispers,  adds  an 
indescribable  grace  to  the  swaggering  [step*  and  roguish 
eye. 

But  we  know  what  some  prejudiced,  sensible  fools 
will  say  here; — “  A  puppy  with  a  cigar.” — “  A  puppy!” 
quotha,  old  fusby :  do  you  know  what  ^‘a  puppy”  means? 
Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  bull-dog  puppy,  a  grey¬ 
hound  puppy,  a  mastirt'  puppy,  a  slowhouiid  puppy,  a 
staghound  puppy,  yea,  and  a  bloodhound  puppy,  and 
have  not  each  of  these  the  prospect  of  being  at  some 
time  or  other  respectively  bull-dog,  greyhound,  mastiff, 
slowhouiid,  staghound,  and  bloodhound  ?  And  is  not  even 
a  turnspit  puppy,  a  spaniel  pupjiy,  a  mongrel  puppy? 
better  than  a  spoon  like  your  contemptible  self?  But  it 
you  really’  are,  as  you  call  yourself,  a  sensible  man,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  beware  how  you  may’  get  the 
epithet  you  seem  to  think  so  obnoxious,  conferred  upon 
y’ourself ;  and  remember  that  it  is  only  upon  people  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  commendable  quality  that  it  is  conferred, 
and  if  you  have  any,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  epithet. 
You  will  either  be  a  conceited  puppy’,  a  pedantic  puppy? 
a  prosing  puppy,  an  impudent  puppy’,  a  disagreeable 
puppy’,  a  disgusting  puppy,  a  proud  pompous  puppy?  an 
affected  puppy’,  an  assuming  puppy’,  a  pragmatical  puppy? 
a  silly’  puppy?  u  byjKicritical  puppy’,  a  sentimental  puppy? 
a  sneaking  puppy’,  a  surly  puppy,  a  cowardly  puppy?  ^ 
blariiying  puppy’,  a  chattering  puppy,  a  good-natured 
puppy,  an  insolent  puppy’,  a  confounded  puppy,  oi’  ® 
damned  puppy.  And  having  read  this  list,  beware  ot 
using  the  expression,  “  a  puppy  with  a  cigar,”  with  any 
thing  like  disrespect. 
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But  if  the  cigar  gives  that  “  iincon<iucrable  manly  , 
front”  fu  the  user,  which  i.s  irresistible  in  determined  as-  | 
surance,  there  is  in  the  pipe  the  still  higher  virtue  of  j 
imposing  that  profound  respect  which  keeps  lesser  minds 
at  bay  before  that  superior  glory,  which  will  not  subject 
the  possessor  even  to  the  slightly-reprehensory  term  of 
puppyism.  There  is  something  gravely  sublime  in  a 
steadily  smoked  pipe — the  sombre  taciturnity  of  the 
smoker — the  clouds  from  which  his  motionless  eyes  are 
seen  to  gleam.  The  Turks  are  a  people  who  have  more 
idea  of  natural  dignity  than  any  people  on  earth,  and 
they  display  their  taste  in  the  use  of  pipes,  proportioned 
ill  their  size  to  the  greatness  of  the  user.  Among  the 
contemptible,  shaven,  sheejiish,  triangular,  forked  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  country,  it  were,  perhaps,  needless  to  expect 
the  introduction  of  so  noble  a  custom  ;  yet,  we  cannot 
help  giving  a  hint  at  the  advantages  which  the  legislative 
and  executive  power  may  derive  from  the  art  of  smoking. 
How  sublime  would  it  not  be  were  our  suiireme  judges, 
the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  to  secure  respect 
through  the  instrumentality  of  gigantic  hookas,  turbans, 
and  moustaches  !  How  imposing  would  the  faces  of 
Joseph  Hume  or  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  look,  through 
the  haze  produced  by  transferring  the  duties  of  the  cigar- 
room  to  the  chapel !  What  a  dignity  would  be  added  to 
the  British  monarch,  were  he  to  exchange  his  sceptre  for 
a  meerschaum ! 

‘‘  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that ; 

Ah  !  what  a  change,”  &c. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Germans  smoke,  and  what  nations 
have  so  distinguished  themselves  with  the  dignity  of 
philosophy  and  learning  ?  Excepting  old  I’arr,  who  was 
a  noted  smoker,  whom  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  names 
as  Pull’endorf,  Smokenskrift,  and  Pipenhausen  ?  Have 
we  a  lawyer  like  Heineccius,  so  minute,  so  accurate,  so 
philosophical  in  his  subdivision  and  generalization  of 
subjects,  or  like  Voet,  or  Noodt,  or  Vinnius,  or  Wissen- 
bachius,  or  Rittershusius  ? — you  must  learn  to  smoke, 
reader,  before  you  can  pronounce  these  two  names. 

ReHection  on  these  noble  men  lifts  our  mind  like  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  we  are  compelled  to  vent  our  feelings 
in  song.  Here  it  is  ; 

At  first  a  faint  and  feeble  spark, 

Man  enters  on  this  earthly  scene, 

Amidst  a  chaos  dim  and  dark, 

Where  the  wind  whistles  cold  and  keen  ; 

And  clouds  are  seen, 

Which  dim  in  vapour  round  him  rise, 

Where  he  unknown  and  struggling  lies. 

He  struggles  well,  higli  youth  appears, 

H  is  infant  spark  is  pulled  to  flame. 

And  hounding  thoughts  and  growing  years 
Bring  hojw,  ambition,  love,  and  fame 
Around  his  name  ; 

Dance  his  bright  eyes  with  thoughts  of  praise, 

And  all  that  soothing  dreams  can  raise. 

Manhood  has  come,  the  calm,  the  strong. 

Midst  passion’s  deep  and  silent  blaze, 

He  breathes  in  vapour  calm  and  long, 

A  glory  gladdens  in  his  gaze, 

And  the  dark  haze 
Hangs  far  above  his  manly  brow, 

Where  airy  clouds  majestic  grow. 

Now  comes  the  puny  spark  again, 

But  blacker,  drearier,  round  it  lie 
1  he  ashes  of  its  earthly  train  ; 

’Midst  short-firawn  breath  and  gasping  sigh 
'I'he  moments  fly. 

See,  it  expires  !  his  day  is  done, 

His  pipe  is  out,  his  race  is  run  ! 


THE  JEWELLER  OP  WORMS. 

Ik  one  of  the  oldest  houses,  in  one  of  the  oldest  streets 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Worms,  dwelt  the  worthy  burger 
Philip  Dorn.  “  Der  Meister  Philip”  was  one  of  that  nu¬ 
merous  class  who  will  not,  perhaps,  go  out  of  their  way 
rcr//  far,  to  cheat  you ;  but  who,  when  a  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  customer  is  sent  them  by  Providence,  are 
very  careful  to  make  the  most  of  the  blessing  by  means 
of  wearing  a  grave  face,  going  to  church,  and  carrying  a 
gold-headed  cane.  Philip  Dorn  was  universally  consi¬ 
dered  a  very  respectable  personage  ;  but,  as  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,  so  neither  was  Philip  quite  so  respect¬ 
able  as  was  commonly  supposed,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Our  hero  was  a  jeweller,  and  a  cunning  workman  in 
gold  and  silver.  It  happened  that  one  day  a  young 
countryman  came  to  his  house,  with  a  stone  which  he 
had  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  had  brought 
to  Philip,  as  an  honest  man,  and  one  whom  be  could 
ti’ust.  The  jeweller  took  the  stone,  and  after  examining 
it  attentively,  said  with  a  careless  air  that  it  was  of  small 
value,  but  that  he  would  give  him  twenty  thalers  for  it. 
The  countryman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  instantly  agreed,  and  Philip  paid  him  the 
money.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  our  jeweller  took  the 
gem,  which  was  a  jacinth  of  gre^it  value,  and  regarded  it 
with  a  well -satisfied  smile.  “  This,”  said  he,  “  is  the  very 
thing  which  the  princess  has  so  long  desired.  Ah  !  Philip, 
thou  art  a  lucky  feUow,  thy  fortune  is  made;  who  will 
now  he  able  to  stand  against  the  jeweller,  Philip  Dorn  ?” 
So,  after  again  surveying  his  bargain,  he  put  it  into  a 
case,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  keep  his  most  precious 
things. 

In  a  short  time  another  visitor  came  to  Philip;  he 
was  a  little  man,  of  a  well-fed  appearance,  with  enor¬ 
mous  green  spectacles,  a  high-crowned  hat,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes.  This  person  demanded  a  stone  proper  for  a 
ring,  such  as  a  diamond  or  an  amethyst.  Philip  took 
down  the  case  in  which  lie  had  deposited  his  precious 
jacinth,  and  exhibited  its  contents  to  the  stranger,  who 
selected  a  fine  diamond,  for  which  Philip  took  care  to  ask 
double  what  it  was  worth  ;  but  the  stranger  paid  him 
his  demand  without  grudging,  and  went  away,  saying 
that  he  would  soon  see  him  again. 

Philip  replaced  Iiis  case,  and  set  out  to  inform  his  pa¬ 
troness,  the  princess,  of  his  newly-acquired  jacinth.  He 
went  to  the  palace,  and,  with  many  bows,  informed  her 
highness  of  his  good  fortune,  and  was  desired  to  return 
next  (iay,  and  to  bring  the  gem  with  him.  After  dis¬ 
patching  this  business,  he  returned  home,  and  again  took 
down  the  case  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  his  jewel,  when,  on 
opening  it,  to  Philip’s  consternation,  no  jacinth  was  to 
be  found.  In  vain  he  searched  every  corner — the  gem 
was  fiowri. 

In  great  distress  of  mind  Philip  went  out,  and  was  pon¬ 
dering  an  a[»ology  for  the  morrow,  when,  on  turning  a  cor¬ 
ner,  he  felt  someone  tap  him  on  the  shoulder, and,  turning 
round,  saw  the  gentleman  in  the  green  spectacles,  wlio, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  aske<l  him  what  was  become  of 
his  jacinth.  The  jeweller  was  rather  surprised,  as  he 
did  not  remember  having  seen  the  stranger  examine  it  ; 
so  very  luitiirally  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  about 
it.  “  That  I  do,  Herr  Philip,”  replied  our  spectacled 
friend,  “  and  will  perhaps  help  you  to  it  if  you  behave 
well  our  hero  eagerly  asked  where  it  was,  but  was  told, 
that  there  were  a  few  conditions  he  must  agree  to  before 
getting  it.  On  this  Philip  said  something  about  ^^rob- 
bery,”  “justice,”  ami  “  a  prison  but  a  vision  of  the  poor 
countryman  and  his  twenty  tinders,  lloated  before  his 
)  eyes,  so  he  held  his  tongue,  and  merely  jisked  what  con¬ 
ditions  the  gentleman  sjNike  of,  and  said  he  would  agree 
to  any  whatever  to  regain  his  lost  jewel.  'Hie  stranger 
informed  Philip,  that  he  could  not  tell  him  at  present, 
but  that,  if  he  came  that  night  t(»  the  forest,  at  the  foot 
j  of  the  Schiieeberg  uiountuiu,  he  would  see,  and  perhaps 
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rei^aiti,  his  jacinth.  Philip  eagerly  agreed,  and  promised 
to  be  punctual,  on  which  the  gentleman  saUl  “  adieu,” 
telling  him,  that  he  had  aome'lwwmess'to  transact  at 
Ratisbon,  but  would  be  back  In ’time*!  Philip  thought 
this  rather  odd,  as  that  city*  Is  aPW  cortsldorable  distance 
from  Worms,  but  he  said*  nothing'^  making  a  polite 
bow,  he  rctuiTied  lionie.  ■5  *1  »•*  ‘s  »*  /**  ••  m 

He  waited,  with  the  Utmost  Imjlalience,  fdr  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  and  when  at  length  it  begah^togrow  dark, 
he  set  out  with  a  beating  heaet'fo^  the‘itetide35v6u^; 
soon  he  approached*  the  forest,  artd'fftw-the  douds’edd]^ 
iiig  around  the  summit » of  tliO  l8chiie<^erg.  *>^‘IIe  W^nt 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  and/ althoiigli  'aft’*the^  firW  'step* hi 
the  wowl,  he  plangefd'wp‘to*tlie’neck^^ln  a'Hrdrass,*so^hti-^ 
inersed  was  he  in  hls'delightlat^the*pit>H^»^ot  o^ 'negahU 
ing  his  jacinth,  that*  he'scarcel^f^'ttdtiUed^hlohn'rtieiisiowdn 
the  water.  On'  he  -  passed,  through  bubh,'throiigli’  brkWe, 
frequently  oomlngdii  contact  Vtlth’lhO>tttinWs*of  ^rOes^'t^o 
the  utter  dlscomposii^Of  *his  sedate  And' Sober 'Wig 
bushes  seemed'  to‘get  thicker,  artrf  Che  pooh 'deeper^  the 
farther  he  proceeded^  ahd'iU;  lettgWho  Vras  ibiirly  brought 
to  a  stand  by  n  broad  sliOet  of  Wtttelr*,‘tbe  taping  of  wliieb 
was  out  of  thfe  qtiestfOn,  eVen^h  imtOh  better  leaper  than 
our  friend  Philip/^  Whilst  hu'tnis^^stiftfdiBg  ooiisidferitig 
what  was  to^be 'donej 'he  heaM'Olfviic^^eryiiig'*^  Here 
comes  my  worthy  fH^iid^“‘Phl4lpl  tXdlte*;  prepare’ ye  the 
way  for  him,**  and  8hottts''of ‘iHUghter’rung  through  the 
forest.  At^his  l^iflp  was ‘^iee^iwnubed  ^  *bUf/'SeWng 
the  pool  disappear,  be' stepped ’boldly  fbrirard;  tlttfd  found 
himself  at  the  rock  ap|»n4iited  Us  the' (dace  of'infeetingi 
The  gentleman  in  the  greed  spOcthcles'maide  his ‘^peaf- 
aiicc  on  the  top  of  It, ‘  liiid’greetOd'  Ph btp ’With  gheat  po¬ 
liteness  ;  and;' 'although  ^the  ‘roeki'Um^’yery'precipiloUs} 
he  walked  down  it  with  the*  greatest*  eiiee^and^ Stood  at 
Philip’s  slde.'^'*^  NwW;'  sald'he,  Herf' Horn j*’ you*  will 

be  good  enough  ‘  to  foHisV'ttl^a^Mttlh'lhTlbbr;*^  to  AVhich 
Philip  bowed  asseiat^'‘tliOflgh ‘Ite'wbiild  nrther  have  becii 
excused.'  On  they  wenl^of'ii'ionshfcrable  tline^Hbrotigh 
a  part  of  the  forest  that'  Phlliphud  tteror  seen  before,  4ill 
at  length' they -reached  tt  wiblernbss  Of  iraeks,  which  ap¬ 
peared  broken 'from^theWountfdhi" '"They still  proceed^, 
between  two'hfgh’Wadle  Of  rock,  till  they  came’to  a  Wide 
cavern,  'brilliaiitly‘‘llght<Jd,^'4h'’Whieh**  Philip  saw  ‘‘his 
jacinth  sfusfilended  a‘  gold'Vhain,  Which  seOnlcd  toasriend 
to  an  iminehse  helglit, 'as  Ho  other  eirul  was ‘iOst' In 'the 
ilarkness.  ’*  *^‘*Now,”  Said  hrs*  com|>abioni‘ there  H^yout 
jacinth ;  you  have  blit  to  stretch* out  •your  hand  add 'A  is 
yours.”  Philip  stepped  thrward,!  aml.la id  hold  of  his 
jewel,  and  atteihpi^^to'^take  ft  from  tbecliain,  when 
suddenly  he  felt  the* earth 'sinking  beneath  his  feet,  and, 
attempting  to  withdraw  bio 'hand,  *  found  it  firmly  fixed 
to  the  jacinth.'  "Ho*  turned  round  tn  agony  to  hik  con¬ 
ductor,  and  saw  him  kitndhigi laughing  immoderately, 
with  his  spectacles  irt  one  hand,  and  his  eyes  Haming  like 
burning  coals.  “  Hold  fast  'friend  Philip!”  he  cried  5 
“hold  fast  !”  and  instantly' vanished  in  the  darkness. 
The  cavern  closed  up' with  a  fearful  noise  ;  and  shouts  of 
laughter,  mingled  with  cries  of  “  Hold  fast !  hold  fast  !*’ 
were  the  last  sounds  that  were  ever  heard  by  the  Jeweller 
of  Wonns.  '  •  F. 


«  .  <  I  I  !  *  I 

MKKTING  OP  THE  CONDUCTORS  OP  TUB  EDIN- 
ItUUOlI  PERrODICAU  PRESS,  ‘  TO  TAKE  INTO 
CONSIDERATION  MR  OKOROB  COMBE'S  LETTER. 

»r'*il  I  I  ll.’tll'  ’■»  ^  I 

The  editor  of  thii  PhrmoU^kalJournal  having,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  number, .•puplitthcd'UiL  the*  1st  cuiirent,i  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  couductors  of  the  periodical  press, 
insisting  that  they  should  1  immediately  adopt  and  piv>pa- 
gate  the  principles  of  phrenology,  a  meeting  of  tho  Edin* 
burgh  editors  was  held  in  Nelson’s  monument  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  manifesto 
into  consideration. 


Phrenology  having  been  always  accounted  a  r/n/  sub. 
jeet,  the  proprietor  of  the  North  Briton  suggested  that 
the  discussiim  had  better  take  place  after  a  good  dinner 
and  volunteered  to  superintend  the  providing  of  the  wine! 
His  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  Although,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  the  meeting  broke  up  at  an  early  hour 
so  dusty  was  the  topic,  that  not  a  drop  of  liquor  was 
left. 

;  The  attendance  was  pretty  numerous,  and,  punctually 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  editor  of  the  Conrant  was 
voted  into  the  chair,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  being 
appointed  his  Vice.  The  dinner  was  first  discussed,  and 
atlerwards  the  question  which  brought  them  together. 
L^lle'tvnd'ite  auth(»r  of  “  Two  Days  in  the  Highlands,”* 
whiuhi  heirtg  interpi-eted,  means  a  tour  through  Fife  to 
Duftdek,‘  was  the  first  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  meet- 
fngi«**  ’Placing  himself  in  his  favourite  attitude,  Avhicli  he 
has  so'heatitifuHy  described  when  speaking  of  the  Chan- 
c^llor^^^one  hand  in  his  breeches’  pocket,  hut  his  mind 
evidently  busied  with  more  important  matters” — he 
begged' leave  to  remind  the  company  why  they  had  met. 
He  was  himself  a  phrenologist — nay,  the  publisher  of  a 
phrenological  journal — and  might  therefore  be  suspected 
of  a 'bias  on  the  occasion.  But  indeed  all  that  he  wished 
for  was,  that  the  question  should  he  fairly  and  scieiititi- 
caHy'argiied.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  all 
men  who 'differed  from  him  dishonest.  He  deprecated 
all  pei’sOiialrty.' '  Tt  was  systems,  and  not  men,  that  he 
was  opjHised  to. 

'  'The  Chki  rman  here  enquired  whether  the  gentlema?i 
wh<()-8imke  last  was*  to  he  understood  as  speaking  the  seii- 
tiiticnts  of  the  Weekff/  Chronidc  ? 

A  stout  good-natured  gentleman,  not  far  from  the 
Vice,  here  gave  himself  a  roll  on  his  chair,  and  tapping 
his  snuff-mull^  !ol>scrved,‘that  the  gentleman  was  only  a 
part  piviprietoi’. ' '  That  there  was  another,  whose  equal¬ 
izing 'tenets  were,'  he  suspected,  adverse  to  the  distinctions 
between  man'  atid’  iilan,  recognised  by  phrenologists. 
That'hc^'liimself,  as 'part  proprietor  and  editor,  liked  an 
easy  life,,  anti  never  made  up  his  mind  on  any  subject 
when  he  possibly  could  h void  it.  As  long,  therefore,  .as 
his  colleagues  continued  to  hold  different  opinions,  and 
he  kiie\v  them  to  lie  both  pretty  positive,  he  should  main¬ 
tain  a  neutral  position.  At  the  same  time,  the  company 
were  aware,  that  the  best  pew-feather  in  his  wing — that 
which  was  nearest  his  rib — was  remarkable,  both  for  its 
strength  and  elegance.  It  was. reniiu'kahly  happy  in 
dressing  and  discussing  calves’  heads,  and  therefore  he 
proffered  its  services  to  the'  Phrenolcq^ical  Society. 

The  Editor  of  the  Mercury  observed,  that  this  was  a 
personal  remark,  and  Joveiyu  to  the  question  now  before 
them. 

♦  v^MTIien  take  It  Tor  your  Review,''*  said  Long-primer. 
’"•Tho  Chairman  was  not  certain  whether  he  %vas  quite 
in  oi'de**,'  bUf  be' could' ;not  help  suggesting,  that  as  a  de- 
clared  eiicmy  of'thdol^pish  and  Episcopal  heresies,  he 
could  not  ajjprove  of  a  sj^tem  which  dealt  so  much  with 
organtil  As  the  ^truiteos,  *  however,  might  think  differ¬ 
ently,  he  would  father  keep  silence. 

The  Editor' of  { the  Observer  remarked,  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  that  probably  phrenology  might  he  found  to 
throw  light  on  the*  question  of  the  city  improvements. 

Long-primer  took  the  matter  up  more ‘hotly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  as,  indeed,  he  is  apt  to  do  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  IMuch  had  been  said  about  personality.  Could 
any  thing  he  more  grossly  and  unjustiliahly  personal  than 
the  language  used  by  the  letter-writer  regarding  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  press  ? — “  Some  of  you  have  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion,  if  not  a  positive  knowledge,  that  it  [phrenology] 
is  true  and  imiK>rtant,  and  yet  entertain  such  fear  ot 
your  i^.Tders,  •  that ‘  yon  do  not  venture  to  tell  them  what 
you  thinkJ”  He  (Long-»pr liner)  did  not  imagine  liimsell 
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boun<l  to  use  much  courtesy  towai’ds.  a  man  who  em- 
lovcd  such  language.  But  what,  ai’e  the  pretensions  of 
new  science  ?  Read  the  penult  paragraph  of  tlie  letter  that 
lies  before  us,  and  does  it  not  clearly  appear,  that  its  adhe¬ 
rents  maintain  Christianity  to  be  unintelligible  and  im- 
racticable  without  the  further  revelation  of  Phrenology  ? 
Ji  ^.rainst  such  ]»retensions,  sir,”  continued  the  orator, 
vvax^ing  alike  in  wrath  and  energy  ;  “  1  am  bound  in  duty, 
as  ail  elder  of  the  Church  of  Si’otland,  to  stand  up.  There 
Is  about  them,  a  strange  mixture  of  imbecility  and  blas- 
phemy”^ -  ^ 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  our  friend  of  the 
OhserveTj  who  had  for  some  time  back  been  busily  enga- 
ijcd  steeping  “ladies’  fingers”  in  his  ]>ort,  and  devoorifig 
tbeui  with  infinite  relish.  He  looked  up,  in  his  angry 
friend’s  face,  a  wliole  heaven  of  gentleness  and  /khidness 
beaming  from  his  eye,  and  quietly  sighed — “  Godobless 
The  orator  was  too  much  taken  aback  to  proceed. 

The  Vice  now  remarked,  that  it  was  evident,  from,  the 
diversity  of  the  sentiments  expressed,  tluit  no  definite.re- 
solution  could  at  this  time  be  come  to,  ,  r?  m  i 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion  here  rose  in 
wrath,  and  said  that  the  phrenologists  proceeded  upon 
juinciple  and  irrefragable  arguments  ;  that  they  were 
answered  only  by  sneers  and  personalities.  To.ooiivinoe 
the  company  of  this,  he  would  require  their.'atteutioii  for 
a  very  short  time  indeed.  He  would  only  readttO'ihem 
Mr  Combe’s  Principles  of  Phrenology,  the  dififoreut  iiotioes 
of  the  science  in  the  Kdinhuryh  Htwieio  and  J3luokuwdd\s 
Magazine,  and  a  selection  which  he  had  -  made  frwm  &be 
various  attacks  upon  it  in  the  columns  of  the«daiiy  and 
weekly  ])ress.  ?  . 

At  this  moment  a  rocket  ilasljed  hissing  past,  the  win¬ 
dow.  With  one  accord  everyi  individual  present  remem« 
bered  that  he  had  to  escort,  some  Jadies  to  .see  the  iilumi- 
nation,  aud  our  erudite,  friiMid,  w^isileft.to  .finish  his 
harangue  to  the  desei’ted,  chairs.  /The  only  voice  w©  could 
lie.ar  amid  ,the  bustle  of  the. departure,  was.  that  of i  our 
true-hearted  friend  of  the  Clirunivle,  aiumuneiijg,  .that  a.s 
soon  as.  the  gentlemeu  got  quit  of  .  their  iaii!  eiiiui|nbrtui4ves, 
oysters  would, be  ready  at  — ,  (some .tavern  whose  name 
we  could,  not  catch.)  “  He  woukl  be  sure  to. b©  therts.’' 
We  did  not  doubt  him.„ .  . 

.  .  :  •  *  -•  I 

I  .  yi  *  j',.  h 

THK  NTOHTI.Y  VISITANT.  ‘  '•  ''  ' 

A  Lelier  to  the  Julitor*  '  • 

'  '  .  :  I  i*  1^  t  ?  » 

However  incredible  the  following. narrative,  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  strictly  true  :  r  iir 

1  arrived  in  Edinburgh  about  a  month  ago,  and  have 
been  detained  by  business' of  that -vexaiiotis' description 
which  keeps  one  confined  to  thu.spot  without  <eiuploying 
one’s  time.  At  the  present  seasortlofitb©  year,  when  all 
iny  friends  are  out  of  town,  .this  is  tpetuiliavly  irksome. 
1  have  done  nothing  but  lounge  laxiiy  niiout,  now  dipping 
into  a  novel,  now  stealing  intOiUie'Adelphi,' and  some¬ 
times,  when  1  could  lay  hold  of.-4i  com])anion,  adjourning 
to  a  taveriu  mention  these  trivial  circumstaiiceH,  as  it 
IS  possible  that  this  change  from  my  active  habits  in  the 
country,  ;md.  iny  fretting  iinder.it,  may  have  deranged 
some  of  my  bodily  functions,  and  thus  occasioned  the 
apparition  I  am  about  to  describe.  Honestly,  however, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  had  its  origin  in  such  a 
cause. 

Some  friends  supped  with-  me  last  night.  We  set 
ourselves  to  table  at  an  early  hour,  and  continued  drink¬ 
ing  till  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  cannot  pre¬ 
cisely  recollect  what  qiuintity  of  toddy  1  may  have  drunk, 
but  as  we  were  very  meiTy,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
I  oiisiilerahle.  One  of  the  coinjiany  lias  a  remarkably 
|H)werfiil  and  melodious  voice,  and  lie  ilelighted  us  with 
songs  ot  all  kinds.  Another  has  an  excellent  bow-hand, 
‘UkJ  joins  to  the  power  of  eliciting  the  must  liarmoiiiuus 


strains  from  his  .instrument,  the  rarer  faculty  of  bur¬ 
lesquing  his  own  BMlody.*  r  A  third  kept  ns  in  a  roar  by 
rattling  out  one  puA  after  another.  '  .Why  1  dwell  upon 
these  matters,,  is  to  show,  tliat  up  to  the  moment  of  se¬ 
parating  from  liny  frieinls,  nothing  had  occurred  at  all 
likely  to  excite  painful  or  terrific. imaginations. 

After  their  departure,  J' felt  too  much  excited  to  sleep, 
so  taklugiup  (itbppk  I:  began-  to  read.  It  was  a  volume 
of  t^^Mulmoili  the  Waiidgrer.”  I  have  been  always  rather 
ofianurvous  temperament,' and  an  old  mu*se  filled  my 
fauoy  atlan.eaiiy  age  with  i  at  multitude  of  ghost  stories. 
The  greater  number  ,i.»hav«  forgot,  and  .  the  rest  I  have 
learned  to.  Jaugh  tat^t  y'^tiH,!  although  the  belief  be  gone, 
thej.^tinaent.rempina,.  and  a- superstitions  suggestion  will 
S4imetimesbriug  a  cold,  shudder  over  know  not  why. 

iVIalmotli  4s  a<  work  of<  inteuae  power,  but  it  is  t<H)  much 
the,  ciiikliofata  author’s  own  iinuginatioii  to  shake  me.  A 
ghost  story  would,  eifect  that  more  easily. 
By  degrees,  however,  1  began  to  l»el  uncamfortahle.  The 
slightest  riistliug  startled  me*  I  did  not  dare  to  look  round, 
and i yet  felt, as  if  something  wasaUoiit  to  spring  n|mn  my 
back. .  ]L  was  alai'med  lat  the  timughts  of  having  to  ris<* 
audi  pass  along  I  tho .-passage  intoianotben  rooin,  before  1 
could  get  to  bed,  ^ .  resplv4Ml  to«i'emain  where  I  was  till 
daybreak*.  pChe  lights  I  tfll^ would  bring  bai.k  iny  courage. 
.Mil  Wi^s,thus^eireu#asigiipcd|  wben  l  Jieard  a  slight  tap, 
asif.witU  li  baudiUPon.Um  glass  of  the  wiiulow.  1  was 
wide.HwakaasJ  am  .at  (this. moment.  1  did  not  look  up, 
and  the,  noise  repeated* slowly  raised  my  eyes 
from. the :hook,, and. -there.. I,  saw^  distinctly  ns  1  do  the 
sheet  of. jiaper, iioWi.befora  riuftia, human  face.  Jt  was  a 
luiud8ome,Countenauye,;^irc)fd  bushy  black  whiskers ; 

it  looked,, excessively, pal^  and  mtber  melancholy.  My 

window,  looker  in  to  4  **  ^■^-plftoe,  at  the  corner. of - 

street,  aud  is  thre#istaiiks'  frpm^the'. ground,  MtThat  any 
moi*tal  should  be  looking  in  opomme,  wasjmiiossible.  I 
i-ubUed  my  eyes.i,wTbei.visioii.‘was  .stiiljtheiv*,  pale  and 
melancholy,  hut.as  distinct  as  fbrfore*  r. ,1 

.Witlr  SL  desperate  rose  from  mjr. seat  and  ad¬ 

vanced,  towards; the wi ndow** m  V.,  1  n  ;the .itaum  of  Heaven, 
wbei‘e  do-, you  com©;  from  i^n-^wbat  dojyon  want  ?”  A 
voice,  |U*eternat  11  rally  holUw^.but  courteoua  in  its  tones, 
replie^lfT—^/XJiave  mistakeinthu. window. *’mi  It  was  mail-- 
ness Mlni..me,  but-  having,  om  cj  spoken^  1  felt  no  fear, 
though  the  whole. alfdir  remained  as  iiutxplicable  as  ever. 
“  Had  you  not  better,  come. in. ”  i  The  appesiiuice  smiled 
sadly*  aiul  said,  wlth-a  degree. of;  treuvor. tin  its  deep 
voice,  V  1  thank  yon — I  ciUi  go-back,  tim.way  I  eame.” 
.■rnr“  The  devil  doubt  you* V.. thought With  a. slight 
but  graceful  bow  it  disappeared.  • 

1  stood  for  a  moment  .stupified*  cob  fused-— then  rush¬ 
ing  forwards,  I  threw, up. the  sasii.  ,  It  was  a  clear  star¬ 
light  uight.  There  was  no  stir  either  in  the  air  or  on 
the  streets.  1  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left — no¬ 
thing  was  to  be’ seen.  The  watchman  was  passing 
quietly  along  immediately  beneath  me.  J  clo.sed  the 
window.  The  whole  matter  was  incomprehensible.  1 
was  certain  that  1  had  seen  and  spoken  with  a  human 
eountenanee,  as  that  I  lived  or  breathed.  'J'lie  cold  shud¬ 
der  whuth  ]iosse.ssed  me  had  jiassed  away,  and  f  felt  jier- 
fectly  collected  and  courageous.  I  could  not  disbelieve 
“  the  true  avouch  of  my  own  senses,”  and  yet  it  seemed 
impossible  tbat>such  a  thing  should  be. 

The  more  I  revolved  .  the  matter,-  the  more  1  became 
confuseil.  I  retired  t<»  bed,  but  not  to  sleep— at  least  not 
to  beulthful  refreshing  sleep.  I  tossed  about  in  that  state 
neither  of  sleeping'  nor  waking,  in  which  we  are  con- 
seiouR  where  we  are,  but  inca{iable  of  thinking  ;  or  if  we 
do  think,  it  ls  gi’avely  and  anxiously  alioiit  the  most  ridi- 
e.iiloijs  and  false  noti^H.  At  times,  the  face  would  glare 
liefore  my  eyes  vividly  as  the  reality,  and  1  would  start 
into  wakeftilneas.'t  1  was  stirring  with  the  dawn,  but 
feverish  and  uurefreshed.  'J'hat  I  really  did  see  with  iiiy 
waking  eyes,  and  hear  with  my  waking  ears,  what  1  have 
here  narrated,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  impres- 
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sion  is  too  clear  and  distinct,  I  was  startled  into  full 
recollection  and  possession  of  my  faculties. 

Have  any  of  our  expounders  of  spectral  illusions  an 
explanation  to  offer? 

P.  S.  I  have  just  had  a  visit  which  has  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  matter.  The  servant  announced  the  gen. 
tleman  who  occupies  the  house  entering  from  the  other 
side  of  the  landing-place,  to  call  upon  me.  The  moment 
he  entered  I  recognised  the  face,  lie  apologized  for  hal¬ 
ving  disturbed  me  last  night.  ,  8omet  friends  had  supped 
with  him,  and  when  they  went  to  his  bedroom  for  their 
great-coats  and  hats,  he  had  crept  out  of  the  window, 
intending  to  crawl  along  a  stone  ledge  which  ruiis  round 
the  front  of  the  house,  a  few  feet  beneath  his  and  my 
window,  (and  which,  during  my  short  residence,  I  had 
not  observed),  in  order  to  give  them  a  fright.  Attracted 
by  the  light  at  my  window,  he  had  : knocked  at  it  by 
mistake.  I  had  felt  inclined  to  call  in  question  my  own 
sanity  ;  but  when  I  heard  of,  this  tipsy  frolic — crawling 
along  a  nan*ow  ledge,  with  nothing  to  hold,  by,  three 
stories  from  the  ground,  and  the  spikes  of  the  rails  bidst- 
ling  up  like  the  bayonets  of  a  regiment  beneath — I  did  not 
hesitate  to  question  his.  I  preserved,  however,  sufficient 
self-command  to  keep  me  from  saying  any  thing  luicivil. 

•.  .,11  .1  . .  i< 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY:  '  ’  '  ' 


THE  CIGAR  SONG.* 


Uif.TIunnas  Athimoju  t  - 


'  I  .  1  !  1 


The  sky  it  was  dark,  and  the  way  it  was  long, 

When  I  mounted  his 'Majesty’s  mail;  ' 

And  I  tried  to  chirrup  a  cheery  .song  '  ’ 

In  the  teeth  of  the  wind  and  the  hail  i— 

.  •  I  i  ■  I  '  •  ;  .  .  I  . 

But  it  wouldn’t  do — so  on.  night’s  dark,!  face 
I  said  there  should. glitter  one  star.;.  . 

And  I  took  from  snug  sle»»p  in  its  own  cozy  case; 

And  lit  up  into  life  a  cigar ! 

And  then,  as  its  sweet  breath’  came'fovth  with  good  ndll, 
The  sky  didn’t  look  half  so  gruff ; 

’Till  I  felt  like  a  player  dr  poet,  wild  still 
Gets  more  happy  at  every  puff.  .  . 

And,  said  I  to  myself,* since  mere  vapour  thus  soothes, 
Why  should  men  their  bliss  over'mar? 

Life’s  cold  spots  it  warmsi  and' its  rough  places  smooths, 
And  each  pleasure  is  but  a  cigar. 

But — like  Hope,  self-consuming  before  its  own  fire — 

It  silently  wiisted  away ; 

And  I  was  too  happy  to  stop  to  enquire 
If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  decay. 

It  was  gone!  'and  1  could  not  another  one  light ! 

But  the  lesson  in  love’s  stronger  far  ; 

Ere  the  embers  of  one  ilame  have  ceased  to  be  bright, 
Light  another — just  like  a  cigar  ! 

Bishopfon,  Avfjust  29,  1831. 


EPIGRAMS  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

■  I  I.  • 

TO  THE’VALE  IRTS. 

.  c*  •  . 

By  J.  N.  Gotz. 

Dost  thou,  dear  xxuud,,  thy  lot  bewail, 
Because  thy  cheeks  are  lily  pale  ? 

Say  then — I  love  thee and  instead 
The  rose’s  hue  shall  o’er  them  spread. 


THE  VICTORY  OVER  LAURA. 

By  ,T,  ]V,  Gotz'. 

Mine  is  the  conqiie.st !  Laura  is  my  bride  ! 

Long  and  with  virgin  grace  she  strove. ; 
But  in  her  favour  how  could  fate  decide  ? 

The  combatants  ^yere  She,  and  I.ove, 
And  I ;  and  Love  and  I  were  of  a  side. 

TO  A  I'RUDE. 


7h/  J.  ]V,  Glitz. 

I;  Upon  thy  cheek  Spring’s  beauties  blossom  ; 

Thine  eye  with  beams  of  Summer  glows  ; 
j:  ,  And  Autumn’s  bounty  <ui  thy  bosom 
!  »  , ,  The  choicest  of  delights  bestows  ; 

How  heavenly  a  maid  thou  wert, 

;  Hadst  thou  not  Winter  in  tliy  heart! 

love’s  DART. 

By  G.  A,  Burycr. 

The  dart  of  love  has  barbed  spikes  : 

Who  leaves  it  sticking  where  it  strikes, 

Will  suffer  but  a  trifling  small  ; 

If  ju’oven  counsel  be  decry. 

And  to  extract  the  weapon  try, 

’Twill  rend  each  fibre  of  his  heart. 

•  EXCULrATION. 

•  ♦ 

...  By  G.  A.  BVmpr. 

Yes,  Betty,  yes ;  I  took  the  oath, 

And  fealty  to  yonr  beauty  swore; 

!  And  you  that  I  have  broken  troth 

Complain,  because  I  love  no  more  : 

But  you  have  lost  your  beauty  now, 

And  I,  unchanged,  have  kept  my  vow. 

1  ’  * 

LITERARV  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  Forget-Me-Not,  the  parent  of  Britisli  Annuals,  is  annoiiii. 
red,  with  Engravings  hy  the  Findens,  Craves,  Carter,  C.  Rolls, 
Engleheart,  Davenport,  A'c.  from  drawings  or  paintings,  hy  Law. 
renee,’  Martin,  Front,  Richter, 

Ackormann’s  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not  is  als(>  in  the  fiehl. 

A  second  series  of  Southey’s  Colloipiies  on  the  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Society,  is  in  the  press:  the  concluding  volume  of  his 
Peuiiisular  War  will  appear  early  in  the  ensuing  season. 

,  L.  E.  L.’s  novel — Romance  and  Iteality” — will  appear  in  tin* 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

We  leam  that  there  is  ne.arly  ready  for  imblication,  a  beanti- 
fnlly  printed  volume  of  Original  Miscellanies,  in  prose  and  verse, 
comprising  •  Essays,  Talcs,  Songs,  ^tc.— in  short,  an  Album  ol 
pieces  not  before  printed,  and  from  one  hand.  The  changeable 
nature  of  its  contents  will' account  for  its  odd  title— “  The  Cha¬ 
meleon.’*  I’he  trade  will  probably  be  kind  to  the  A^  ork  of  one  of 
.their  own  body— Mr  ^Atkittsotf-  the  publisher,  being  also  tlie 
author.  '• 

Mr  Brydson,  already' fa vonraWy  known,  is  about  to  issue  a 
volume  of  poetry,  under  the  title  of  «  Pictures  of  the  Ibist.” 

Speedily  will  be  published,  three  Disconreos  on  the  Sabbath,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Forbes,  rhinister  of  the  Outer  High  (  hurch,  Gla'* 
gow,  and  late  of  Hope  Park  chapel,  St  ('uthbert’.s,  Edinburgh. 

Academical.- — We  w<Te  misinformed  last  week  when  we  an- 
nouncedthat  Df  Carson  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Humanity  (hair 
of  Glasgow.  How  our  informant’s  mistake  originated  we  know 
not,  but  are  glad  that  ho  was  mistaken.  The  electors  will  not 
forget  old  Parr’s  judgment  of  the  doctor.— Principal  Baird  ha^ 
completed  his  tour.  In  the  course  of  if  he  travelled  through 
Arran,  Kintyre,  the  Inner  Hebrides,  and  Morven.  'I'he  state  in 
which  he  found  the  society’s  schools  was  most  grjitifying.  With 
two  exceptions,  (the  parties  in  these  cases  are  to  be  removed,' 
every  school  was  ably  and  etticlently  conducted.  We  rejoice  to 
learn,  that  the  venerable  principal’s  liealth  has  he<*n  materially 
improved  by  his  tour.  From  Morven  lie  proce<*ded  to  Inverness 
where  the  Highland  Society  meets  this  year.— A  rumour  i.s  abroad, 
that  Dr  Dewar,  of  the  'Fron  church,  Glasgow,  is  to  he  a]»pointed 
to  the  office  of  principal,  now  vacant,  at  Aberdeen.  Dr  Dewar  i» 
a  worthy  man,  and  a  meritorious  clergyman.  But  we  hop‘*»  h’*' 
sake  of  the  university,  that  the  report  is  not  true. 
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